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SOUTHERN SERVANTS LEARN TO USE GAS ECONOMICALLY. 


ee 


By E. D. BREwer. 


‘The City, the Church, and the Public Utility is the Triple Entente 
that is winning a wonderful fight down in Rock Hill, S. C. 

** Our negro servants are not receiving the proper kind of train- 
ing,”’ said R. C. Burts, Superintendent of the Rock Hil! Public 
Schools. 

“What would you suggest ?’’ asked the Pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
Baptist Church. “ Listen to me!” exclaimed enthusiastic E. R. 
Guard, Superintendent of the Rock Hill Gas Company; and 
straightway he told them of a practical method of teaching the 
working colored women and girls to be capable domestic servants. 
Here is the plan, boiled down. The city pays for al! supplies and 
necessary cooking materials; the church furnishes the place for 
the schvol ; the gas company provides the gas stoves, the gas and 
the teacher. , 


The fame of the school has spread to such an extént that negro 
men have asked for admittance, and a class for them has been 
formed. The housewives encourage their servants to take the 
course, and look on the work very favorably. 

Last Thanksgiving a dandy dinner was cooked by the students 
and served at the church. 

Records of all work is kept, and when the course is completed 
certificates will be given, and an employment bureau to help ser- 
vants get positions, and to help housewives to know whom to em- 
ploy, has been established. 

The Rock Hill Gas Company runs an advertisement in the local 
paper like this: 


** Need a Cook? Call the Gas Office.” 











So, in the twinkling of an eye the plan was sketched, and to-day 
the Domestic Science School for Working Negro Women and Girls 
is a splendid reality located in the basement of the gas-steam- 
radiator heated Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church. Susan Adams, the 
teacher in charge, isa graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She belongs to the colored race and was born in North Carolina. 

The room is neatly floored and the entire interior painted white. 

The equipment is as follows : 


One 5-light meter. One Refrigerator. 

One cabinet range. One gas iron. 

One tank and gas water heater Two Humphrey radio lamps. 
and sink. One blackboard. ~ 

Fight 3-burner hot plates. One kitchen table. 

One kitchen cabinet. Cooking utensils. 


The City of Rock Hill pays $2 per student, and also paid for the 
painting, blackboards, table, etc. 

The room is kept scrupulously clean, and the students wear 
white aprons and caps. 


The teacher watches their work closely and sees to it that pupils | 


follow instructions. Classes meet at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
at 7 o'clock in the evenings. 





The telephone at the gas office rings for cooks on an average of 
two times a day. 

Here is the blank filled out by those enrolling in the school : 

So far 140 have entered. 





ENROLLMENT CARD. 


Ps 5 4 Sone Se Riar Sash eel witenwerebeeteken 


Which time do you prefer to come?.......... 
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The schedule of the classes is as follows: 


On Mondays, the afternoon class is for girls 12 to 15 years old. 
On Monday nights, class for men. 
On Tuesday nights, class for women housekeepers. 


This training is resulting in negroes using gas in their own 
homes. Where necesssary, the gas company installs a “blue” 
meter registering gas at $2 per thousand, and applies the differ- 
ence between the regulate rate ($1.40) and $2 on the appliance 
account, 

Over a dozen ranges have been sold as a direct result of the 
cooking school, and many housewives have complimented Supt. 
Lurts and Supt. Guard upon the improvement shown by their ser- 
vunts since the cooking schuol was inaugurated. 

The cooking school is under the supervision of Superintendent of 
Schools Purts, and he, a big, broad-minded public official, a “ Giant 
Bunsen Flame,”” gasically speaking; and Mt. Pleasant’s pastor is 
another Booker Washington, in his efforts to better the condition 
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of his race, and through his race to help the white man to have 
better servants and better domestic service. 

Superintendent Guard is a sunny Southerner, who “ fit the Span- 
iards in 98,” and fights just as successfully against the ignorance 
and waste of colored servants in 1916. A man of boundless enthu- 
siasm and wonderful capacity for successful work, Mr. Guard is 
also-a firm believer in gas for lighting, cooking, heating, and all 
uther purposes to which it may be put. 

Everybody in Rock Hill likes him, black and white, and those of 
the twilight colors between. The rich, with their automobiles, 
the well-to-do with trolly tickets, the poor with one hound dog, and 
the poorest with six nigger dogs --all like Mr. Guard, the gas man, 

In my opinion, Rock Hill is very fortunate in having bim as a 
citizen, and nuw that he has done so much for that city, some larger 
city will no doubt be calling him for more and bigger work. 

In the future when some one says to me: ‘* What is the way to 
the servant in the South being taught to use gas economically ?” 
1 shall say, “‘ Guard, at Rock Hill.” 





SIMPLE METHODS OF COMPUTING LIGHT FLUX AND HORIZONTAL 


ILLUMINATION. 





Paper by W. E. Hovce and R, W. CHADBOURNE, to the Illuminating Engineering Society. 


In connection with their work the writers have deve'oped some 
simplified methods of solving certain illuminating problems, the 
two mvure practical methods being outlined herein. 

The first has to do with the computation of light flux from the 
vertical candle power distribution curve. It is known that the tota! 
light flux emitted in any zone is given by the formula: 


@ == 2l (cos#, -— cos?,) 


where | ~> mean candle power for the zone, and 4, and 4, are the 
limiting angles measured from a vertical axis. There are several 
methods of comparing this value, most of them requiring either 
the construction of a special diagram, or the computation and ad- 
dition of several quantities. One of the simplest is to divide the 
curve into 10 angles, take the reading at the middle point of each, 
multiply it by 2* (cos, —- cos#,) for the zone, and add together 
the results thus obtained. The method under discussion is a de- 
velopment of this, using a special device shown in Fig. 1, fur mak- 
the computations. 





The values of 2* (cus#, — cos#,) for all the 10° aunes from 0° 
to 90° are laid off to a convenient scale on a horizontal axis AB, 
and ordinates drawn through these points. The diagram is di- 
vided vertically into equal sections of the same magnitude as those 
on the polar co-ordinate paper on which the candle power curves 
are drawn. At the point M, at a distance from A equal to unity, 
the ordinate MM is constructed. If now a straight edge be 
swung about the point A as an axis, it is evident that the dis- 
tance intercepted on any ordinate XY is to the distance inter- 


cepted on the ordinate MN, as AX is to AM. But a. ve 
“ae 

(cus, cos? ,), since AM is unity. If, then, there be intercepted 

on MN an amount equal to the mean candle power for the zone in 

question, the distance intercepted on XY will be 271 (cos#, — 

cos), or will represent the luminous flux of that zone. 

In practice, the diagram is best constructed on a thin piece of 
transparent celluluid. A narrow strip of the same material is 
pivoted at A, and cut so that its edge, projected, intersects A. The 
diagram is laid upon the vertical candle power distribution curve so 
that M coincides with the origin on the curve sheet, and the two 
fastened together at this point with a thumb tack. Suppose that it 
be desired to find the flux from 0 to 70°. The diagram is swung 
about on the curve till MN coincides with the 5 line. If the polar 
cu-ordinate paper has nu 5 divisions, a line may be drawn on the 
diagram so as to make an angle of 5 with MN. The diagram is 
then swung so that this line falls on the 10° line of the polar curve 
sheet. The straight edge is swung around till it crosses MN at the 
same point as the candle power curve, it being assumed that this 
value of the candle power is the average for the 0'—-10 zone. 
The intercept by the straight edge on the 0 —10 ordinate then 
represents the lumens in the 0 —-10° zone. This is repeated for 
the other 10 zones up to 70 , and the results for the separate 
zones are added together. 

It might be thought that the assumptions made regarding the 
mean candle power of the 10 zone would lead to some consider- 
able error, but for the curves usually encountered in practice, if 
the zone being measured is large, the likely error of the method is 
considerably less than the likely error of the curve on which it is 
used. 

This graphical method possesses the great advantage of requir- 
ing no slide rule, table of cosines, or drawing materials of any sort. 
No calculation beycnd a simple addition is involved. The diagram 
is direct-reading for all candle power curves plotted on sheets hav- 
ing the same size of co-ordinates, no matter what the scales of the 
curves, as the candle power scale is the vertical scale of the dia- 
gram. Furthermore, the calculations for all zones are equally 
simple—so simple that after a little practice with the diagram, an 
operator can show surprising speed, 


HORIZONTAL ILLUMINATION CALCULATION. 


A second method has to do with the computation of horizontal 
illumination Referring to Fig. 2, A is a source of light at aheight 
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Fig. 2. 
H. B is a point at a horizontal distance D from A. The horizon- 
tal illumination at B is given by the formula : E= : 4 : where 


om candle power intensity at angle @. It can be seen that for all 
points on AB, @ is a constant, and therefore | cos’ 4 is a constant. 


From this it follows that E = “a aconstant. Since 4h = 


tan 4 it must follow that this value at once determines | cus’ 6. 
If, therefore, a curve be plotted giving the value I cos’ 4 for dif- 


ee 
ferent values of a it will enable one rapidly to compute the hor- 
izontal illumination at any point. It is necessary merely to find 
—_ 
the ratio Hh read the value I cos’ 4 from the curve and divide 
this by H?, 
4 





30 


FT-CANDLES « (HEIGHT) 


t 4 5 10 
OISTANCE + HEIGHT 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 3 is such a curve developed from the candle power distri- 
bution curve shown in Fig. 4. 
Example : Assume the lamp supported at a height of 15 feet. 


(1) What and where is the maximum illumination ? 

(2) What is the illumination 35 feet from the base of the pole? 
(3) Where is the illumination 5-foot candles? 

Solution :—(1) From Fig 3, it is seen that the maximum occurs 


at the value D = 0.4; therefore D= 6. At 


H 
this point the curve reads 380, therefore, the 
horizontal illumination == se = 1.69. 


(2) At 35 feet + = 2.33; at that point the curve 
reads 78 and hence the horizontal illumination = 


18 
1g? = 9-347. 
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¢ 10° fag Ww < a= 
Fig. 4. 
(3) At the point where the illumination = 0-5 foot- 
candles the curve must read 0.5 15° = 112.5. 
Referring to the curve, it is seen that when 
) 
, 1.80, D 27 feet. 


The computation of this curve is somewhat laborous unless 
some labor saving device be employed. It is necessary tu deter- 
: DD. 
mine several values of H’ find the angle 4, read the value I for 
that angle and multiply by cos’ % This work can be very much 
simplifiied by the use of the device shown in Fig 5. The values of 


) 
6 for different values of c are shown on the are at the left. 


H 


A c 





This enables one at once to place AB along the proper angle, de- 
termine the value of | and multiply it by cos’ %, using the same 
method as was used fur computing lumens. The values for plot- 
ting the curve can be read or taken off with dividers. I will be 
seen that there are two lines on the figures for 2 and 3. This is 
because it is generally necessary to change the scale at one or the 
other of these scales values. One scale is ten times the other. It 
can be seen that this device could be made to show directly the hor- 
izontal illumination curve for any chosen height. It can also be 
arranged to show either the vertical or the norma! illuminatiun. 








increasing Meter Failures. 
> 

English gas undertakings have experienced unusua! troub!es with 
meters during the last two or three years, and a joint committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers and prominent meter makers has 
been appointed to investigate the subject. . 

The meter manufacturers say that the increased failures are 
probably due to changes in gas making methods, but the matter is of 
so much importance that it is to be thoroughly examined. Sir 
Corbet Woodall referred to the subject at the recent meeting of 
the Tottenham District Light, Heat and Power Company, saying 
there must be something unusual to account for the phenomenon, 
in view of prior satisfactory experiences, 
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DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 
! PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COAL. 





From paper by H. W. Jorvon, to the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


During 1915 we read statements in the press, almost daily, giv- 
ing the impression that the American chemical industry was wholly 
unable to manufacture synthetic coal products, and that \he only 
relief in sight was from the wonderful discoyeries of a small group 
of chemical amateurs, who, having patriotically hurled themselves 
into the situation since the war began, were on the verge of evolv- 
ing the entire 900 synthetic cwal-tar dyes and the while list of 
pharmaceuticals, from palmetto and other sources hitherto unsus- 
pected as being fundamental to organic chemical products. These 
statements, by implication and by omitting mention of the exten- 
sive plants put into operation by established chemical companies in 
1#15, tended to create the public belief that these companies were 
doing nothing to supply the Amerjcan market. 

Some of the most important products which were widely her- 
ulded as having been produced for the first time in America in 
1915, were manufactured by these companies 15 to 30 years ago. 
Kenzul and its homologues have been regular American products, 
with shipments in carlead lots or tank cars, and with occasional 
exportation to Europe since 1900. Salicylic acid was manufac- 
tured at Jersey City -by Zinsser & Company from 1880 until 1897, 
when foreign competition closed the plant. 

Synthetic carbolic acid was manufactured by the Semet-Solvay 
Company from benzol at Syracuse in 1900 and the following years, 
in quantities up to 2,500 pounds daily. This carbolic acid was 
synthesized into trinitrophenol, commonly known as picric acid, 
which was bought by the United States Government for use in 
national defense. The. United States had several well-equipped 
plants, prior to 1885, fur manufacturing the principal coal dyes of 
that day. The industry grew, and produced an increasing number 
of synthetics, from which all those survive which could surmount 
the natural and artificial barriers in the road to a complete Ameri- 
ican cual products industry. The best of these manyfacturers have 
continued without interruption, and constitute the main body of 
our present organic chemical industry. 

The failure of the daily press to give credit for the large amount 
of capital invested, and for the extensive work accomplished during 
the past year, is not fair to these American companies that built 
up our great chemical industry during the past 30 years, and who 
are now the prime movers in expanding our American coal pro- 
ducts industry to meet the new conditions. 

The Benzo! Products Company isan example of this growth. Or- 
gunized in 1910 by men long associated with the acid, alkali and 
coal products industry, it began the manufacture of aniline salt at 
Frankford, Pa., in the plant operated several years ago by the late 
Dr. Jayne. Although the company’s output of aniline in 1910 was 
but a small percentage of the American consumption, the English 
and German producers immediately dropped the price from 10 cents 
er 11 cents per pound, where they had held it for several years, to 
¥ cents or 8 cents per pound. Most American consumers refused 
to buy this American aniline at the fair price of 9 cents to 10 cents 
at which it was offered, and followed their usual custom by sup- 
porting the cut-rate foreign producers. 

These American consumers were the very ones who rushed to 
Washington when the war began, and frantically implored the De- 
partment of the Interior to dig up right away, quick, some unfail- 
ing source of supply to provide the 2,000 or more synthetic coal-tar 
dyes and pharmaceuticals that had required 45 years of German 
science and organization to develop. The trip to Washington was 
easy for them. They had been there repeatedly since 1880, when- 
ever a tariff bill was under consideration, to advocate no tariff on 
dyes. 

The Benzul Products Company did receive the support of a few 
far-sighted American consumers, who realized that the permanent 
establishment of aniline manufacture in the United States was of 
far greater value than the saving for a few years of 2 cents per 
pound. With their support the manufacture of American aniline 
was continued. <A new plant has been built at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
put into operation in August, 1915, with ultimate capacity equal 
to the former total United States consumption of aniline. Not- 
withstanding war conditions multiplied the price of its raw materi- 
als, benzol, sulphuric acid and nitric acid, the company sold its 
aniline at a price less than half the prevailing market price of ani- 
line for 1915, This production of aniline, supplemented by that 


of a few other plants, has expelled the American market to a 
fairly comfortable extent. 

The Benzol Products Company's “aniline has been distributed, by 
preference, to those consumers who employ directly or indirectly 
the greatest number of people. The important fact is that in 1916 
a supply of aniline equal to the former American, consumption will 
be available at fair prices, and that this supply is not coming from 
mysterious or untried sources. 

Since 1900 the production of benzol in the United States has 
steadily increased so that there was enough benzol at all times for 
the manufacture of dyes, if the industry had been established by 
the assistance of the Federal Government and by the sustained 
support of the American textile manufacturers. Not only were 
both these lacking, but the textile manufacturers persistently fav- 
ored the English and German producers in preference to any Am- 
erican manufacturers. 

Benzol supply is only one factor, and alone it +s not sufficient to 
justify the very heavy investments required to establish an Ameri- 
can coal products industry. In 1915, several steel companies oper- 
iting by-product coke ovens, installed benzol recovery plants, so 
that a heavy production of American benzo! is assured. When the 
war ends the output from these plants will be so abundant that it 
may become available as motor fuel for automobiles. In this ser- 
vice 1 gallon of motor benzol gives 15‘4 greater mileage than a 
gallon of gasoline. 

Under the abnormal conditions and inflated prices caused by the 
war, many small plants have sprung up and produced products de- 
rived from coal at a profit. At the end of the war these plants will 
fall like autumn leaves. A: few may struggle on and consume their 
war profits in an endeavor to establish permanent business, but only 
those built on a firm economic basis will survive. 

The manufacture of products derived from cval is not an indus- 
try by itself. It is founded upon, and is anextension of, the manu- 
facture of mineral acids and alkalies, and was created as a means 
of making a wider market for those acids—sulfuric, nitric hydro- 
ehloric, acetic, for chlorine and the like, and a market for the 
alkali products, soda ash and caustic soda. For this reason a per- 
manent coal products chemical industry cannot be created in Am- 
erica except by co-operation with, or extension of, the American 
acid and alkali manufacturing companies. 

In 1915, with prices ten to fifteen times normal, it was possible 
to manufacture some coal products with large profit in the United 
States. With the return to normal conditions we must conduct our 
processes with keenest attention to the most scientific methuds, 
because losses of 1 or 24% in the steps of manufacture means 
bankruptcy. 

Proof that Americans sadly lack this scientific detail was given 
in 1915. by the many serious accidents, fires and explosions in plants 
manufacturing these products, the cause of which was faulty 
engineering design, inexperienced superintendence, untidy plant 
housekeeping and careless workmen. With unconscious humor, we 
have done homage to German efficiency by ascribing these accidents 
to the German diplomatic service. 

To illustrate the necessity of attention to detail, take the synthetic 
manufacture of carbolic acid. This process, starting from pure 
benzol, involve five chemical reactions, and from ten to fifteen chem- 
ical operations, all by-products be recovered. If an avoidable loss 
so small as 1 or 2‘< be permitted in each of. these steps, the final 
yield of carbolic per would be so low that the precess might be 
a commercial failure. Yet carbolic acid is one of the simplest pro- 
ducts to manufacture. 

Many others involve more steps, or steps in which lack of techni- 
cal skill produces larger loss. For example, a certain product with 
a normal price of 30 cents per pound has a possible maximum yield 
of 100 units attainable by extreme cure in manufacture. With 
moderate care the yield is 88%, and with only ordinary care the 
yield-drops to 75‘, . 

Approach to 100% technical efficiency is not the only requisite 
for commercial success. The intricate processes yield numerous 
by-products, some acids and alkalies that must be recovered for use 
in the process. Others are salts or coal products that must be re- 
fined and sold, and for many of these there is no market in the 
United States. 
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A network of markets must be created for every one of these 
by-products, either in the United States, or abroad, if our Ameri- 
can coal products industry is to grow and pay reasonable dividends 
on the investment. It is not su‘icient that American consumers 
acquire the habit of buying chemicals ‘‘ Made in America.’’ Our 
chemical industry, to endure, must cover the world’s market; in- 
deed, its ultimate success may depend upon an American merchant 
marine. 

The German system of nationalized industry handles this multi- 
tude of by-products with military precision, by fitting each one into 
the particular technical and commercial chink best suited to it, so 
that all by-products are marketed at or above cost. This permits 
the main products to be sold at a profit large enough to sustain the 
normal growth of the plant and to develop new products, without 
adding new capital, and in addition, pay 10 to 25‘ dividends. 

In complete contrast has been, and is, the policy of our Federal 
Government, forbidding such interlocking national co-operation. 

The coal products chemi¢al industry is vital to national defense. 
One source of the extraordinary military strength of Germany is 
her ability to manufacture ammunition, literally from the air and 
earth, in unlimited quantity. This ability was created by the chem- 
ical industry, which built huge works and trained an industrial 
army with the scientific knowledge and technical skill necessary to 
transform the nitrogen of the air and certain coal products into 
ammunition. While developing home resources, the German in- 
dustry bought benzol, carbolic acid and other crude coal products 
from England, thus absorbing England's commercial and military 
strength. Meanwhile we were more backward than England, for 
we were su quick to grasp the opportunity presented by German 
dyes and pharmaceuticals at low prices, that we did nut even take 
the trouble to produce enough crude coal products to export. 

In 1915 we built many ammunition plants in the United States, 
every one on an artif cia! basis, and few of them can make a profit 
at peace prices. Unless the United States establishes a complete 
and profitable national coal products industry on a basis to keep 
abreast with scientific progress, our program of * National Pre- 
paredness "’ will descend to the plane of comic opera. 

Nitric acid from the air is one step in such scientific progress. 
Our supply of nitric acid comes now from nitrate of soda imported 
from Chili. After the war, if importations are not obstructed, we 
will receive nitrates and nitrogenous products manufactured in 
Norway and Germany by fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Part of 
these will be for fertilizer, part for explosives. Exhaustion of the 
Chili nitrate of soda mines will ultimately make the United States 
wholly dependent upon European supply, unless we manufacture 
our own nitrates and nitric acid from the air. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as nitric acid will also require 
several years, even though the Federal Government give the man- 
ufacture its strongest support. It is the effective end of every ex- 
plosive, and the first chemical reagent used in the manufacture of 
aniline, and thence of indigo and others of the most iniportant coal 
product dyes. Without nitric acid our entire navy, army and coast 
defense becomes helpless the instant the stock of ammunition is 
exhausted. Our entire investment in national preparedness will be 
wasted money if it does not include the manufacture of nitric acid 
from the air on a scale to render us absolutely independent of for- 
eign nitrates. 

The potash situation is a parallal condition. With German potash 
cut off, we have no supply. Various American sources. will be 
brought into operation, but ‘several years must elapse before we 
produce all the potash we consume. 


A reasonable tariff, if formulated upon national lines, will be of . 


much value in supporting our coal products manufacture. Such a 
tariff would divide these products into three classes, according to 
their degree of advancement in manufacture, and levy duties pro- 
portionate. The classes would be: First, crude products; second, 
intermediates; third, dyes, pharmaceuticals and highly refined pro- 
ducts. The duties should be, on crudes 10‘. , un intermediates 
204; , and on dyes 30%, ad valorem. , 

If a specific duty be included it should be at the rate of 3“4 cents 
per pound on the intermediate class and 7'2 cents per pound upon 
dyes and pharmaceuticals, with no specific duty on crude products. 

Natural indigo and other natural dyes of vegetable or animal 
origin should be placed with synthetic dyes, in Class 3. The free 
list should include coal tar, coal-tar pitch, creosote oil and mineral 
acids. ° 

There should be an aati-cumping clause to prevent unfair com- 
petition, and it must be drafted with care and its working tact- 
fully handled. If it be too drastic, or if handled without good 
judgment, it will become worthless, or worse, because foreign 
countries, in retaliation, will inflict anti-dumping penalties upon 
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American goods. We cannot afford to take any chances with 

American industry now that our export trade in manufactures is 

ci better established than ever before in our commerciai 
istory. 

Compulsory working of patents, in theory, looks attractive, but 
there has been nothing in the history of the coal products industry 
that could have been improved by it in the slightest degree. Com- 
pulsory working of patents has been tried in England, France and 
Russia as recently as 1907, and proven a failure. 

As stated by the German authority, Prof. Witt, ‘* the success of 
a cval-tar dye factory is no longer dependent upon the careful! 
guarding of factory secrets, but upon a systematically arranged 
plant and the proper distribution therein of the work to be per- 
formed, and above all upon skillful commercial management, both 
within and without the factory.” 

Lack of technical common school education is a further disad- 
vantage from which we suffer. Our system of early 19th century 
education includes no technical or trade schools, by which, in Ger- 
many, the entire population is perfected in 20th century industrial 
methods. In consequence,it is diffleult to secure labor in the 
United States that will give competent attention to delicate chem- 
ical manufacturing operations. 

The essentials for creating a complete industry for the manu- 
facture of products derived from coal in the United States are: 
Co-vperation of the American acid and alkali manufacturers with 
the coal products industry; co-operation of American consumers 
with Ame-sican producers, through long-term contracts; the es- 
tablishment of the industry on a peace scale big enough to make 
it a fundamental factor in national defense; establishment on a 
profitable commercial basis of the manufacture of nitrie acid, by 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; nationalization. or rather inter- 
nationalization, of the industry to insure a balanced world market 
for all by-products: development of a system of 20th century 
common school and technical school education ; finally, maintenance 
of a ration) tariff. 

That a larger coal products industry will be established in the 


United States is certain. The degree of perfection it-attains will ' 


be in proportion to the extent these requirements for its protitable 
operation are provided. 








No Benefit from Sliding Scale. 


— 

The Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electrie Light Commission- 
ers, in reporting on its investigation of the sliding scale system of 
gas prices in Boston, sees no benefit to consumers from its present 
application. The report is voluminous, and recommends that the 
act be repealed unless the Boston Co. be entirely dissociated from 
the Massachusetts Gas Co’s Association, and its stock direct'y dis- 
tributed among its investors. “If this is done, a few years’ further 
experience should develop the relative advantages or disadvantages 
of this system of public regulation.’’ The board further says: 

“Upon certain features of the problem opinions may differ, 
but one thing is clear, that the ‘trading relations with the affiliated 
companies of the Massachusetts Gas Co’s. Association forced up on 
the Boston company by their common ownership are inconsistent 
with the purpose and theory of the sliding scale as a scheme of 
regulation. If profits can reach stockholders of a gas company un- 
der a sliding scale by any other means than through its dividends, 
the basis of contro! is impaired if not totally destroyed. It is im- 
material to the owners of the securities whether the dividends 
which reach them come from the profits of the Gas Company or the 
Gas and Coke Co. But it is of vital importance to the consumer 
that, his sole reliance for lower prices resting upon the incentive of 
the sliding scale, no profits on the gas which he consumes sha!! be 
distributed save through the dividends of the Gas Co npany. 

** Moreover, with a holding association-superimposed between the 
gas companies and the investors, the essential feature of the sliding 
scale system of regulation, namely, the sale of additional steck on 
option, will be always inoperative. There is, in fact, reason to be- 
lieve that under the conditions which have existed, the sliding scale 
has not had a fair trial and there is no promise of any further re- 
ductions in price under it so long as the present relations with com- 
panies affiliated with the association are maintained. Furthermore, 
the evils commonly attendant upon the control of public service 
corporations by holding as:ociations are by no means diminished by 
the sliding scale and are destructive to any sound system of regula- 
tion which safeguards the resources of corporations under .supervis- 
ion in the interest of consumers and investors alike. © Otherwise 
they may at least, through dissipation of their resources become so 
enfeebled as to forbid any hope of adequate service at low prices.”’ 
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Refractories. 





The refractories commercially available are fire clay brick, silica 
brick, bauxite brick, chrome brick and magnesia brick. 


Silica brick are made solely from a ganister of quartz rock P 
crushed, with 2“ of lime added in the form of milk of lime while 


the stone is being ground in the wet pan. A typical analysis is 
as follows: 


Ae Sat SS Tey ore eee 96.25% 
ae a TET CU EE LE LEE 85% 
PU ccccecccesecoscecceencsteg 82% 
CDs casi cccesewensasnce-ccces 1.80% 
DP bneesvcee- congceeneses eens 15% 
FUND Pcccowcscacesceves ese 40% 

100.27% 


Baurzite brick are made from bauxite ore, a hydrous oxide of 
alumina containing about 30‘< water, practically all water of cry- 
stallization. Bauxite ore will analyze as follows : 


ES eee 3.0 to 6.00% 
reper ac pipet. 55.0 to 60.00% 
i icncced Seka ane 6 en 4.0 to 7.00% 
Es ota dd ee ode Vedios 2.0 to 2.75% 
RODS, . dic wal acniarnetes orate an 30.00 
SS ere eee 1.50 


The ore must be thoroughly calcined at high temperatures to 
remove the water of crystallization, and so reduce the shrinkage ; 
suitable bonding clays are then added and the brick are burned at 
the highest temperatures of the kilns. 

A high grade bauxite brick should run as high as 56% in 
alumina, and can be manufactured with a higher content of alum- 
ina where conditions warrant, The term “ bauxite ’’ as applied to 
brick is, however, used so loosely that little meaning is conveyed 
unless at least the approximate analysis is known. Many of these 
brick show 43 to 51‘¢ alumina. If properly made, the brick is 
strong and tough, but with tendency to spall if rapidly cooled or 
heated. It will analyze as follows : 


Doha Wine caus aid ugere nce alk 38.38 % 
DMcccee see ceks den ren esas 0 awA 56.77% 
Peas. he ts cE Wee aban eee 2.95% 
NL eid nw iidh ots.s se oeremwands 00% 
es Se Se eae 1.09% 
ee oe. dpa ak ak arab ekid 88% 


Chrome brick are made from imported chrome ore, and contain 
about 40‘ chromium oxide. 

Magnesia brick are made from imported grain magnesia, and 
will show approximately 85‘< magnesium oxide. 

Fire clay brick are essentially silicates of alumina. They are 
composed of two varieties of clay, the hard, flint, or block clay, as 
it is termed, which forms the real body of the heat-resisting ma- 
terial, and soft or plastic clay, acting as a bond. A larger or 
smaller portion of the hard clay may be calcined previous to its 
manufacture into brick. Upon the character of the clays, the fine- 
ness to which they are ground, and the degree of burn given them, 
depends the character of the brick. In general, a fine-ground, 
hard-burned brick gives superior results in side walls, and a more 
porous, open brick does better in arch work. This is a fairly re- 
presentative analysis of a high grade fire clay brick. 


Ns Eells 0 tials du ikt piigmeicad 52.93% 
ee aealas eal a hlnigablics 42.69% 
ahaa reat bed gh yt py RNR! 1.98% 
MT ccak'cce theeedssetakeesber 33% 
RUE a? bivedicgi Votes’ wees’ 38% 
PE den sigatldakeseadaen «tue 1.55% 


It has been demonstrated, other things equal, that as the per- 
centage of silica in a firebrick increases, the refractoriness de- 
creases ; the excess of silica being in a free state and uniting with 
impurities present, lowering the fusing point of the brick. The 
theoretically perfect fire clay, a true silica of alumina, will show: 


Analysis alone will not tell how any clay or brick will work out 
in w furnace, for instance, in the side walls where it encounters 
high temperatures, the scorifying action of the slag and cinder, 
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and the wear and tear of the slice bar or poker. Nor will it tell 
results in the arch, where it is often subjected to the most intense 
heats from forced draught. The physical structure also should be 
considered in making a selection, 

Where bituminous coal! is used as fuel, it has been found that a 
hard dense brick of higher refractoriness gives the best results in 
the side walls, especially along the clinker line. The importance 
of using a brick of the proper physical and mechanical composition 
in side walls has brought about the use of bauxite for this portion 
of the furnace. 

Ordinarily, arch brick should be of not too hard a burn and 
of a comparatively coarse grind, as it will better wishstand the 
sudden changes of temperature. There are, of course, variations 
to this rule, as with anthracite coal with forced draught, the brick 
should be dense and hard to better withstand the cutting action of 
the fast moving combustion gases, 

Refractories for Melting Furnaces.—Air furnaces are particu- 
larly severe on firebrick. Hard-burned and fine-ground brick should 
be used in the side walls to withstand the impinging effect of the 
flames against the walls, deflected from the stock which, when 
originally chi rged, is bulky and takes up considerable-of the space 
of the melting zone. Medium-burned and coarse-ground brick 
should be used in the roofs, to prevent spalling and to withstand 
the variable temperatures occuring. J 

Considerable of the difficulties with the clinker of the fuel bed 
adhering to the side walls of the combustion chamber have been 
overcome by the use of a steam-pressed brick along this clinker 
line. The use of bauxite brick and steam-pressed brick has also 
overcome to a very considerable extent the scorifying action of the 
slag of the bath upon the side walls of the melting zone. Chrome 
and maguesia brick would resist theaction of the slag, because one 
is slightly basic and the other neutral, but, while satisfactory on 
this score, they have been found unsuited because they will spall, 
due to variable temperatures occuring during the intermittent op- 
eration of these furnaces. 

Annealing Furnaces.—As the temperatures in annealing fur- 
naces are but 1,000 to 1,500 F., or possibly a little higher, a sec- 
ond quality of brick is generally used, except in furnaces of great 
width. Here it is necessary to use first quality brick in the fire- 
boxes of those coal fired, because of the high temperatures neces- 
sary to carry the heat across the furnace. The best practice is to 
install the bottom of the furnace with tile 12° wide and 5” thick, 
varying in length from 12 to 18", made as tough and dense as 
practical, so that they will stand the abrasion of the charging of 
the furnace. The blocks give a more even surface and considerably 
reduce the number of joints in the brickwork. 

Brass Furnaces and Steel Converters.—In brass melting fur- 
naces of the pit type, wherever a crucible is used, and where coke 
or oil is the fuel, a highly refractory brick of medium coarse grind 


‘and of a good strong burn give the best results. Such a brick will 


better resist the action of the fused coke and the deposits from the vil. 

In the tilting type of melting furnace the most refractory fire 
clay brick obtainable is required. It should be of dense structure 
and of hard burn to resist the action of the oil and air admitted, 
usually, under very high pressure. The slags created are scouring 
in their action, and preclude the use of an open or coarse grained 
brick. 

In steel converters the lining generally used is silica brick. Many 
are first lined with the silica brick, and then a 3° surface of gani- 
ster added. 

In crucible steel melting furnaces, which are usually of the re- 
generative type, silica brick is rapidly replacing clay brick in the 
melting zone. Where formerly four to six months’ service with the 
clay brick lined furnaces was obtained, we have records of furnaces 
lined with silica brick giving a life of 36 to 45 months, the average 
life being from 14 to 18 months. 

Brick for the Cupola.—Brick to be used in cupolas’ should be 
dense, hard, tough and refractory. Block for lining around the 
bottom, and for 4 feet or so above the tuyeres should be made of 
flint clay high in alumina, with sufficient bond clay to make the 
brick strong and tough. From about 2 feet above the tuyeres to 
the charging doors the blocks should be made to withstand abras- 
ion, as well as heat, and they should be exceedingly dense, hard 
and strong.’ 

Chrome and magnesia brick could be used to advantage ir. cer- 
tain portions of the cupola linings if it were not for ttie variable 
slags occurring. Silica brick also have been used in some instances 
with success, but where an effort is made to keep the slag as neu- 
tral the clay brick answer more satisfactorily than any other. 

In electrie furnaces silica brick are used entirely, excepting 
where basic steel is produced ; the latter requires that the bottom 
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and side walls be constructed with magnesia brick to withstand the 
action of the basic materials charged into the furnace. 

Hard Work in Malleable Furnaces,—Malleable furnace practice 
is the most severe on firebrick. The life of these furnaces is re- 
ferred to number of heats and not days or weeks, and is governed 
by the service obtained from the brick in the side walls, as the 
ruvof sections or bungs are often renewed during the operation of 
the furnace. The damage to side walls is by the action of the slag 
in cutting out their support and undermining them. Fine-ground 
and hard-burned brick should be used in the side walls as high up 
as the slag line reaches. Hard-burned and highly-refractory brick 
should be used in the balance of the walls to resist the impinging 
effect of the gases of combustion, and coarse-ground and light- 
burned brick in the bungs to better withstand the variable tem- 
peratures occurring. 


In the steel foundry, acid linings are usually required. These 
ure made by using silica brick throughout the melting zone and 
upper portion of the furnaces. The brick generally used as check- 


Publications. 


All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. 








Chicago Heat Unit Campaign.— The Peoples Gas Compnny, Chi- 
cago, are including heat unit talks in their regular newspaper copy, 
and the campaign to change from candle power to heat units has 
many angles, and the company state that among the Chicago folks 
whu should be vitally interested in a change— from a candle power 
to a heat units standard -—are the following : 


250,000 Users of Gas 
Flat Irons. 
109,946 Users of Gas 
Ares. 


100,000 Users of Gas 
Space Heaters. 
21,000 Users of Gas 
Fired Furnaces. 
429,447 Users of Gas 120,000 Users of Gas 
Cooking Ranges. Water Heaters. 
10,000 Users of Restaurant Appliances. 





Sixty Years of Meter Making.— Many historical notes and ref- 
erences will be found in the recent catalogue issued by John J. 
Griffin and Company. They state that the gas meter as made to- 
day is ‘the most accurate and sensitive measuring instrument 
under varying conditions that has ever been made.” 

Special mention is made of Diapraghms, and all parts which go 
to make a meter are illustrated and numbered. Useful tables are 
included, which add to its value. 





Tramrails, Trolleys and Hoists.--A catalogue that illustrates 
and describes how materials may be moved quickly and economi- 
cally, will be found to be suggestive and valuable to plant superin- 
tendents. The new Brownhvoist Catalogue D, 1916, covers the sub- 
ject very thoroughly and can be added to the library without fear 
of being an incumbrance. 





The Electric Goat._-A reprint of a so-called address, made by 
one of the managers of W. S. Barstow Company, bearing the above 
title, should be in the hands of every one who delights in “‘ The 
Police Gazette,’’ and the funny page of the Sunday supplement. 
As a business builder the humor may go in the electric business, 
but we are glad that nothing about our product is included as en- 
dorsing the sentiments. 





Automatic Weighing.—Of particular interest to plant superin- 
tendents should be the catalogue book, issued by the Richardson 
Scale Company. We have called it a book, as this term is not too 
dignified for it. No efforts are spared to present all the salient 
facts about weighing, in a concise and readable manner. The 
make-up and printing are the work of R. D. Lillibridge, Inc., which 
places them on a high plane. Write for Bulletin No. 101. - 





Gas Range Letter Paper.—-The Henrico County Gas Company, of 
Richmond, Va., is utilizing the second page of a double sheet letter 
head to display 5 kinds of gas ranges, Ask Mr. Matlack to write 
you a letter, 
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ers in the regenerative furnaces are first-quality clay brick, fine- 
ground and of medium burn, as they will more readily take up 
and give off the heat of the gases. Checker work is often topped 
off with from four to ten courses of silica brick. Checkers of silica 
brick become choked leas readily, as the carbon coating does not 
seem to penetrate and adhere as with the clay brick. The regen- 
erative chambers, walls and crowns are generally built up of first- 
quality fire-brick. In a number of instances silica brick are used 
in the crowns and upper portions of the side and division walls as 
they will better withstand the weight, and overcome the settling 
of the walls and prevent leakages. 

In basic steel furnaces, magnesia and chrome brick are used, in 
addition to the silica brick mentioned above. The bottom and the 
side walls are magnesia brick to a height of about 12 above the 
fore plate level, topped off with a course of chrome brick before 
the side walls of silica brick are started. 

—-Abstract from a paper by W. H. KeLiey, to the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


Insulation for Refrigerators.—A treatise on heat, with expla- 
nation of conduction, convection and radiation, is the method used 
to introduce *‘ Nonpareil corkboard” in recent catalogues. The 
properties of cork, which fit it for insulating work and many ap- 
plications, are described and illustrated. 


1915 Report, Secretary of the Taterior, 
cluded in the Interior Department : 


The eight bureaus in- 


General Land Office, Education, 
Indian Office, Geological Survey, 
Pensions, Reclaimation, 
Patents, Mines, 


come nearer to our everyday activities than any other Cabinet di- 
vision. 

They cover most of our “ paternal” activities. The annual report 
for 1915 just bristles with data and figures that would furnish col- 
umns of interesting “‘copy."’ We have reviewed the report of 
the Bureau of Mines, which is the one of greatest interest to the 
gas man, but we would suggest that a copy be obtained before 
vacation time, as it would never make summer reading. 





Sulphate of Ammonia,—An extensive review of the market for 
sulphate of ammonia has been compiled by Messrs. Bradbury .« 
Hirsch, Liverpool, Eng. Quantities, world supply, prices, ete., are 
given. 





Boston Public Works.—The annual report of the Publie Works 
Department, City of Boston, for the year 1914, is new available. 
The Lighting Division is included in the department. 





N.C. G. A. Booster Booklet,—-What the N.C. G. A. can do for 
you is told in a readable manner in one of their self-advertising 
booklets. We note that over a third of the gas companies of the 
country are represented in the membership, and that its activities 
are increasing in scope and value. 

Speaking of their house organ they say : 


“The “ Monthly Bulletin’’ of the Association, which began as 
a modest four-page folder, has gradually increased to a monthly 
average of 84 pages. This official organ of the Association is full 
of commercial information and keeps the members posted on the 
progress made in every line of commercial activity.” 

The italics are ours. 

If this were true the commercial trade papers might just as well! 
dissolve into thin air, and be dissipated into the enveloping media. 
Publishing commercial information is the business of the trade 
paper. Publishing information about the Association's work is the 
proper function of a Bulletin. 





Quality Ranges.—-The 1916 catalogue of Quality Ranges feat- 
ures their new “ Quickbroil”’ burner, which is arranged with & 
rows of flame instead of 4, which are more generally found. 


Gas Arcs on the Roof.—If you want to make a temporary instal- 
lation of gas ares on the roof of a building, get a copy of Feb- 
ruary New Business, which tells how it was done at Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 
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Extensive and painstaking steps 

National Gas Safety Code, have been made by Chairman Walter 

A Large Undertaking. R. Addicks, of the National Gas Safe- 

ty Code Committee, American Gas In- 

stitute, to make the proposed National Gas Safety Code represen- 
tative of the ideas of the gas fraternity, as a whole. 

The code was proposed by the Bureau of Standards, who are 
working in co-operation with the American Gas Institute. The In- 
stitute Committee work has been divided under four heads: Gen- 
eral and Production of Gas, Distribution of Gas, Design and Con- 
struction of Gas Consuming Appliances, and Gas Fitting and 
Appliance Installation ; each of these triplicated by an Eastern, a 
Central and a Western Committee, working on the same subject. 
Some idea of the thoroughness of the investigation may be had 
from the size of the committee, which has over 135 members. All 
the large syndicates, and as many as possible of the independent 
plants, are represented. é 

Associated with the Committee are Mr. W. J. Serrill and Mr. J. 
BK. Klumpp, representing the American Gas Institute as members 
of the Board of Advisory Engineers to the Bureau of Standards. 
We trust that every assistance will be given the Committee in their 
work, in order that their desire to make the document representa- 
tive may be successful. 


The appropriation of $50,000 for an investiga- 


The tion of the dye-making industry of the United 
Dye States, with a view to meeting the shortage in 
Situation. German dyes and building up the manufacture of 


- dyes in this country, is carried in the annual ap- 
propriation bill reported to the House last week. Chairman Lever, 
of the Committee on Agriculture, who made the report, said the 
committee had decided that the dyestuffs situation was such as to 
demand the attention of the expert investigators of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It is proposed,’’ said Mr Lever, “ that the investigation shall 


‘be made by the Bureau of Chemistry. The proposed inquiry has a 


direct bearing upon the present dyestuffs shortage, and is the be- 
ginning of a movement to see what can be done to stimulate the 
manufacture of dyes in the United States. The shortage of dye- 
stuffs since the outbreak of the European war, and our apparent 
dependence upon Germany for these products, makes it necessary to 
see what can be done, and the Bureau of Chemistry is the proper 
body to undertake the work. Ido not believe there will be any op- 
position to the appropriation in the House.”’ 

To all who have to pass upn this question, and to those who are 
charged with making the investigation authorized by the bill above 


noted, we commend the abstract printed in this number of the 


JOURNAL, from the paper by H. W. Jordan, on the “ Development 
in the United States of the manufacture of Products Derived from 
Coal.” As Mr. Jordan says, too much of what is written on this 
subject is biased by the point of view of the authors; and most of 
the figures presented are comptled to support some selected pre- 
mise. 

The reports on dye stuffs made by Secretary Redfield’s Dr. 
Norton is a shining example of mis-information, but we believe 
that an ‘investigation by the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricul- 
tural Department would get the real facts. 





BSANFORD K. CAMPBELL, Editor. 


CHARLES H. WADELTON, 
Svoretary and Manager. 
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At the February meeting of Board of Directors 

N.C, G. A., National Commercial Gas Association there were 

Directors’ present: Jansen Haines, President; W. W. Barnes, 

Meeting. O.H. Fogg, J. B. Myers, S. T. Willson, C. R. Stull, 
H. B. McLean, C. A. Munroe, H. 8S. Schutt, R. R. 
Young, T. M. Ambler and Louis Stotz, Secretary. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Fogg, Chairman of the Special 
Committee appointed to interview applicants for the position of 
Industrial Fuel Expert, the Board approved the employment of 
William A. Ehlers. Mr. Ehlers’ duties will be to serve as expert in 
promoting the use of gas for industrial fuel purposes, to give ad- 
visory assistance, or to engage actively in the sale and demonstra- 
tion of industrial fuel appliances and processes. His services will 
be at the disposal of member companies, and during such time he 
will place himself under the instructions of the company, and will 
remain in its territory until released by it, or until directed to re- 
turn by the Association. His headquarters will be in the Associa- 
tion’s office in New York, and- he will be responsible to the Board 
of Directors, and will work directly under the supervision of a 
special committee, consisting of Messrs. Oscar H. Fogg, J. B. 
Myers, S. Tully Willson and C. E. Chapple. Mr. Ehlers’ engage- 
ment dates from March Ist, 1916. 


At the January meeting of the Board the question of publishing 





a Bulletin of Abstracts of Commercial Information wags referred to 


Mr. J. B. Myers, to secure data and cost figures covering such a 
service. Mr. Myers reported that it would be an expensive under- 
taking for the Association to employ a man to get out a service of 
this kind. The Secretary was instructed to prepare definite cost 
figures, and to send a letter to all members and member companies 
to learn if a Bulletin of Abstracts would be of interest to them, 
and whether sufficient subscriptions could be secured to make the 
service self-supporting. 

It was decided that the Mid-Winter Conference program should be 
carefully worked out, and for this purpose a committee, with H. 
S. Schutt, Chairman, was authorized to prepare a program to be 
submitted to the next meeting of the Board. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to hold the 1916 
convention and exhibition in Atlantic City, during the week of 
November 13th to 18th. 

The Secretary recommended the offering of cash prizes to mem- 
bers of the Association, and the Board approved an appropriation of 
$500 for this purpose, and appointed as a committee H. B. McLean, 
T. M. Ambler, and the Secretarv, to prepare and submit a plan. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. George B. Smith, of.the 
Old Colony Gas Company, East Braintree, Mass., calling attention 
to the fact that the Massachusetts Board of Education was offering 
to the residents of that State correspondence courses, and that he 
had been in correspondence with Mr. James A. Moyer, Director of 
Education, in regard to the use of the N. C.G. A. courses by the 
Massachusetts Board. It was decided that the Association could not 
give the material without charge, but to find out how far the Massa- 
chusetts Board was prepared to go. Mr. Smith and the Secretary 
was appointed a committee to interview Mr. Moyer and report. 

The President reported that practically all committees had been 
appointed, and that indications pointed to a very successful year 
of Association activities. 
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At the February meeting of the Directors, Am- 

Institute erican.Gas Institute there were present: Wm. E. 

Directors’ McKay, President; D. D. Barnum, C. O. Bond, R. 

Meeting. W. Bush, Charlies M. Cohn, G. B. Cortelyou, B. F. 

Cresson, J. B. Klumpp, C. H. Nettleton, Herman 

Russell, W. R. Addicks, Past President, W. H. Bradley, Past Presi- 
dent, G. G. Ramadell, Secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Refractory Materials was pre- 
sented, approved by the Board and ordered printed. 

It was decided to accept the invitation of the Illinois Gas Associa- 
tion to have the meeting in Chicago at the time of that Associa- 
tion’s meeting, March 22nd and 23rd. A meeting of the Technical 
Committee will probably be held at the same time. 

A report of progress from the Committee on Arrangements for 
the 1916 meeting was received, giving outline of the plans in mind 
at present. 

A letter from Mr. R. B. Harper, President of the Illinois Gas 
Association, was read, in which he said that Association had under 
consideration a possible consolidation with the Illinois State Electric 
Assuciation and the Illinois Electric Railways Association, and de- 
siring an expression of opinion from the Directors of the Institute 
as to whether or not such a censolidation would be in harmony 
with the policy of the Institute. No definite action was taken on 
this, it being left to the President to communicate with Mr. Har- 
per and obtain further information. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Closer Co-operation was 
presented, and referred to the Committee on Public Relations. 

A communication was received from the National Commercial 
Gas Association containing a copy of a resolution on “ Heating 
Value Basis or Standard "’ passed at their Washington Convention. 
After considerable discussion, the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations; also the communication on ** Co- 
operation with the Bureau. of Census.” 

The report of the Committee on Public Relations for the month 
was submitted, covering a number of pending matters of legislation. 

A report of progress was made by Mr. Addicks, Chairman of 
the Gas Code Committee. 

A Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws was au- 
thorized. 

The report of the Technical Committee was presented. 

The matter «of publishing in pamphlet form the report of the 
“*Committee on Supplying Large Buildings with Gas,’’ and that of 
the ‘Committee on Gas Housepiping,’’ was laid on the table. It 
was reported that the subject of “ Falacious Statements,”’ regard- 
ing coke fuel was being considered, and a suitable answer being 
prepared. 

After some discussion on the finance of the Institute the Board 
adjourned. 








[OFFICIAL NoTICcE.} 
Wisconsin Gas Association. 


<—=~_— 
MILWAUKEE, WiIS., March Ist, 1915. 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Gas Aassocia- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, March 15th and 
16th, 1916. These dates were settled upon through a compromise 
arrangement with the Wisconsin Electrical Association, so as to meet 
the views of the greatest number of our members expressed by the 
vote taken in pursuance of the action at our last meeting. 

The first day of the Convention will be devoted entirely to mat- 
ters pertaining to the interests of our Association, the program for 
the second day to include the presentation and discussion of papers 
of interest to both Gas and Electric utilities. The usual Convention 
Dinner is scheduled for the evening of the second day in the Fern 
Room of the Hotel Pfister, and will be under the joint auspices of 
the Gas and Electrical Associations, The latter organization has 
established the custom of bringing their ladies to the Convention 
Banquet and our members are therefore requested to do likewise. 
Reservation should be made not later than four o'clock in the after- 
noon of this day, in order to allow of necessary preparation. Hotel 
accommodations can be arranged through the Secretary if desired. 


PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, March 15th. 


Opening of meeting at 10 a.M., by President Wm. C. Butter- 
worth. 
Roll call. 
Reading of minutes of previous meeting, if called for. 
Keport of Executive Committee, 
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Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Report of Special Committees. 
Address of the President. 
Reading of papers and discussion : 

“Comparative Statistics of Wisconsin Gas Companies, with Re- 
ference to Development of Business, Saturation of Territory, and 
Miscellaneous Expenses and Revenues.’’ by Mr. J. Shapiro, mem- 
ber of the Engineering Staff of the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. 

“Some Characteristics of Pyrometers Useful in the Gas Indus- 
try,” by Mr. O. L. Kowalke, Associate Professor Chemical Engin- 
eering, University of Wisconsin. 

“Coal Tar, its Uses and Development,”” by Mr. Arno C. Wilke, 
chemist, Milwaukee Gas Light Company. 

“Resume of the Evidence and the Order issued by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois in the case of the Western United 
Gas and Electric Company's application for authority to charge a 
higher rate for gas served through a pre-payment meter, and a dis- 
cussiou of the case from the gas company's standpuint,”’ by Mr. A. 
R. Manley, District Manager, Wisconsin-Minnesota Light and 
Power Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 

“The Management and Operation of Coal Gas Benches,”’ by Mr. 
J. Peter Eastman, Secretary and Manager, Manitowoe Gas Com- 
pany, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Wrinkles and Paperettes. 

Election of Officers. 

General Business. 

Thursday, March 16th. 


Reading of papers and discussion : 


“The Attitude of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin on Se- 
curity Issues,” by a member of the Commission. 

“A Review of the Legislation during the past session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature,”’ by Mr. John L. Sanborn, of Sanborn & 
Blake, attorneys, Madison, Wis, 

Method of Taxation of Public Service Companies in Wiseonsin 
and Why Taxes have been Increased Annually,’’ by a member of 
the State Tax Commission of Wisconsin. 


Uilinois Gas Association. 


——- 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ! 
Oak PARK, ILLs. ' 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Illinois Gas Association will 
be held in Chicago, March 22d and 23d, 1916. The papers will 
be divided into four classes : General, Manufacturing, Distribution 
and Commercial. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Sherman, and a very interest- 
ing and instructive program has been prepared, as you will note 
from the list of papers obtained by the Technical Committee : 

** Gratuitous Work in the Gas Business,"’ by Albert L. Tossell, 

** Constructive Advertising, "’ by John W. Lansley. 

**Some Fundamentals Affecting the Utilization of Gas Oil in Car- 
buretted Water Gas Manufacture,”’ by R. C. Downing. 

** Disposal of Gas House Wastes,” by Paul Hansen. 

“Stores Accounting,” by William A. Sauer. 

‘Solicitors and House Record Cards-Methods of Checking,” by 
E. D. V. Dickey. 

‘The Efficient Use of Gas in the Home,”’ by W. H. Forbes. 

** Industrial Welfare Work,”” by S. H. Moore. 

“ Functions of Trade Journals,’’ by Milt Saul. 

** Investigations of Bunsen Gas Burner Design and Operation,” 
by G. C. Carnahan. 

We will have reports from the various committees— Public Re- 
lations, Rates, Affiliation, Gas Engineering, etc. 

The Entertainment Committee has selected Thursday evening, 
March 23rd, for the banquet, which will be held at the Hotel Sher- 








man. The price of banquet tickets will be $3, instead of 35, and — 


an extra good banquet and program are promised. Mr. H. M. 
Hyllesby will be our toastmaster ; Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus will 
talk on “* The Latest Mastery of Light,” and Mr. W. E. McKay, 
President of the American Gas Institute, will speak: ‘The vaude- 
ville will be omitted this year, but other unique features will be 
added. “ 

We are constantly striving to make this Association of greater 
value and assistance to gas men. To brvaden our field we should 
have every gas man in the State as a member of the Association. 
We now have 400 members, but will fall short of the 500 mark 
unless we have your valuable assistance, 

Horacr H, CLARK, Secretary 
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RESIDENCE BURNER MAINTENANCE IN LOWELL. 





(Paper by W. A. PARKHURST, to the New England Association of Gas Engineers. ] 


The desirability of caring for the lighting equipment of the con- 
sumer in some manner, is now, we believe, generally admitted. 
How best to proceed with this end in view, was the question con- 
fronting us in Lowell about a year ago. The plan herein described 
did not originate with us, but was presented to our notice by one 
who has since put it in successful operation, and who will here- 
after in this paper be referred to as ‘ the contractor.” 

In contemplating the establishment of a mainterlance department, 
the New Business Manager, under whose jurisdiction such work 
would commonly be performed, is usually appalled at the prospect 
of a multiplication of his cares and duties. The plan here con- 
sidered, happily, places the greater part of the burden on the 
* other fellow,’ namely, the above-mentioned ** contractor,” thus 
at once commending itself to all New Business Managers, notwith- 
standing their well-known ability and desire to struggle along un- 
der the weight of tremendous responsibilities. 

The plan, as formulated, embraces the regular and systematic 
inspection of all gas-lighting burners within the territory supplied 
by the Lowell Gas Light Company, with the exception of those 
used by mercantile or manufacturing concerns, which are cared 
for by another department. This inspection and maintenance is 
done semi-annually without cost to the consumer, other than for 
materials actually used, such as mantles, cylinders, pilots, etc., for 
which regular retail prices are charged. 

The contractor agrees that the only cost to the Gas Company for 
rendering such maintenance service shall be the expense of freight, 
cartage, and handling of lamps and supplies purchased, and for the 
printing of blanks ard forms necessary for the conduct of the 
work. By the terms of the agreement, the contractor, for his re- 
muneration, depends entirely upon the profit obtained from the 
sale of lamps and supplies. Such lamps and supplies being sold to 
him by the Gas Company at wholesale cost prices. The profits on 
maintenance supplies sold by the Gas Company at the Appliance 
Store are reiained by the Company. It was agreed that the opera- 
tion of the plan should cease at any time should the Gas Company 
consider the service unsatisfactory, and the contractor reserved the 
right to withdraw at any time should the work prove unprofitable 
to him. 

The organization of the department is as follows: The contrac- 
tor; the local maintenance manager, who shares as a partner with 
the contractor in whatsoever profits may accrue, or fail to accrue ; 
a supervisor ; an investigator and six inspectors. 

The duties of the contractor are naturally of a supervisory 
nature. He attends to the organizarion of the department, and to 
the instruction of the inspectors and supervisor. 

The local maintenance manager acts for the contractor or in his 
absence, and in addition attends to much of the clerical work of 
the department. He also attends to a portion of the complaint, 
and supervision or follow-up work. The remainder of the super- 
vision is handled by the supervisor. The duties of the investigator 
will be described later. 

The inspectors before going forth on their errands are preceded 
by a notice to consumers sent out with gas bills, stating the mis- 
sion of the men, and explaining that while the inspectors will have 
with them lamps and supplies, customers are under no obligation 
to purchase. The inspectors are supplied with report blanks bear- 
ing the names and addresses of all consumers (printed on address- 
ing machine), and sales not listed on a report sheet are forbidden 
unless special permission is granted by the manager. 

After gaining admittance and commencing work, the inspector 
requests that he be accompanied from room to room while cleaning 
and adjusting, so that the reasons for unsatisfactory service from 
lamp or burner may be expiained, thereby teaching the consumer 
to detect inefficiency in burners, so that the gas company may be 
promptly notified in the future should trouble develop. 

The inspector may suggest that a No. 173 Junior lamp, with by- 
pass and shade, would be desirabls for this room, a No. 71, with 
by-pass for that, one or more inverted or other types for the vari- 
ous other rooms, or a semi-indirect for the living room, parlor or 
dining room. The advantages of each particular lamp are described 

’ in a conversational way that frequently results in a purchase w th- 
out the suggestion of an order, other than for maintenance supplies 
needed for old lamps. 

Having made the tour of the house, rendering free service, thus 
establishing a friendly feeling, the inspector suggests that as he has 


with him several types of lamps and that it might be well to install 
one or more, so that the marked improvement in the lighting of 
the room may be observed. A sale may thus be made, or an ap- 
pointment secured for a call at some later date. 

It has been demonstrated that while fewer calls are made, more 
sales of lamps per meter are secured, and that a more friendly 
feeling prevails on the part of the consumer, than if the methods 
of straight campaign work were pursued. It is evident that by 
doing free work, the housewife’s good will is obtained, and that, 
unbelievable though it may have seemed to her skeptical mind, the 
gas company has actually, before her very eyes, done something 
for nothing. Intelligent inspectors, properly drilled by one thor- 
oughly understanding his business, are quick to avail themselves of 
the advantages thus gained, and no complaints are made of ‘‘sales- 
men”’ having gained admission under the guise of “* inspectors.”’ 

Maintenance supplies are sold for cash only. Inverted lamps are 
sold for cash, or 50 cents “‘down” and 25 or 50 cents monthly. 
The renewal of mantles on all inverted lamps is guaranteed for 3 
months, and in many cases glassware is renewed free. The cost of 
renewal materials for 2,418 lamps sold in the past 6 months, has 
been only $10.18. This indicates careful installation work and in- 
telligent instructions to lamp users, Every inverted lamp is sold 
under a rental-purchase agreement, and after having been installed 
one day, the local maintenance manager, or his assistant supervisor, 
inspects the installation, corrects any faulty adjustment, reads the 
agreement to the purchaser, who signs it, thereby acknowledging 
that the lamp has been inspected, and that the agreement has been 
read. A copy of the agreement is retained by the purchaser, and 
must be presented with the original mantle box or envelope and 
the mantle ring, when requesting renewals. 

The duties of the inspectors include reporting the condition of 
gas range, mantle burners O.K., adjusted or left in unsatisfactory 
condition, open flame burners O.K., Bray burners put on, outs, ad- 
mittance refused, electric lights, sales of lamps and supplies, and 
the securing of consumer's signature on inspection report only 
when sales are made or Bray burners are supplied. - 

All new inspectors at once, and daily as long as necessary, and 
all other inspectors at regular intervals, are followed by an inves- 
tigator, who calls at each house where an inspection has been made, 
but where no lamps were sold. The investigator informs the con- 
sumer that the report sheet shows the record of maintenance work 
performed by an inspector on a recent specified date. Inquiry is 
made as to the conduct and workmanship of the inspector, and to 
learn if additional service may be rendered. 

All complaints having to do with the efficient operation of lamps 
and burners, other than insufficient pressure and leaks back of the 
burner, and all call maintenance orders, are attended to by the 
maintenance department. 

Inspectors receipt for all equipment and supples taken out each 
morning ; and at the end of the day, such equipment and supplies 
are checked in, and receipted for, less merchandise sold or used, 
for which cash and inspectors’ reports must account. By the system 
of receipts, reports and other forms designed by the contractor, 
the business of the department is conducted without friction with 
the inspectors, the accounting or other departments. All merchan- 
dise is accounted for, and a complete record of the work of each 
employee is at all times available. 


Maintenance employees are paid either straight commission w.th | 


a bonus, or a salary and commission with a bonus; the bonus based 


on the amount of maintenance and lamp sales effected. The mini-° 


mum fixed for maintenance sales, necessary to secure the bonus, 
precludes neglect of this service, as evidenced by fact that 204) of 
all sales were sales of maintenance supplies. Should dissatisfaction 
arise on the part of the consumer, or the maintenance manager, on 
account of careless’ work, the offending inspector is deprived of 
commissions accruing from work on that particular job. Strict 
adherence to this rule is required, so self-interest impels him to do 
his best to please, for he knows that the supervisor or investigator, 
or both, are ever on his trail, and that any laps on his part will 
operate to his disadvantage. 

The supervisor also is actuated in some degree by mercenary 
motives, in reporting unsatisfactory work by inspectors. If the 
work must be done over it means loss of valuable time to the super- 
visor ; orif he fails to make matters right, an unfavorable report 
from the investigator will compel him to return and satisfactorily 
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adjust things at his own expense. The i rs earn a weekly 
wage of from $17.60 (minimum with bonus) to $30.45. 

Doubtless it may occur to some, that the consumer, concerning 
whose lamps and burners we are so solicitous, may become some- 
what alarmed and overwhelmed by the visits in rapid succession of 
inspector, supervisor or investigator. We were concerned lest some 
annoyance might result, but the effect seems to have been quite the 
opposite, as the consumer appears to feel that the gas company is 
making an honest effort to improve its service. 

The following is taken from the recoras of the maintenance. de- 
partment for the six months ended December 31, 19135: 


Number of inspections where maintenance was effected 11,700 





a 65 cacneesvceseess wevvessebe 2,710 
Commercial lighting (rental). ................00065 1,148 
a oan ncislatow ioe eles OM eEE EN 5,701 
I a ere ie aaa Bin baa aA 21,339 
Mantle lamps: 

Adjusted, cleaned or re-installed................. 18,376 
Perera era 16,127 

Not put in good condition (usually because of ab- 
sence of the lady of the house)............ vac ee 
39,285 


Open-flame burners : 


Found in good condition or cleaned............... 58,948 
Replaced with Bray burners ............. ev a 
pe ee ee a ee + «oe 


Maintenance materials sold : 


Upeight mantles 2. cccccccccccccccccccccvcece 843 
I oa a 5 da cb hs dhekeinignataiarete aia Se Ieee 3,689 
SL,»  casndh vaenehe euneeenetnns 2,180 
ER ic a ccddiencecccsees sak date eee es 198 
I I 6 5s inicle's dnb eehaen ed We Meee Kees 391 
ee er ee 95 
PONIES 0 ccc cccc cose sesecneeseecionccos eeeiscic 469 
SE Oe ee FERN oe Me” eee er 764 
Ce Fr IN 6 vik ceea eka cone. mewnesens 34 
Lamp and gas iron sales: 
BED 6 o.h6 000 46000660000 Gees seeeberetseetesus 2,418 
8. 5 cou acntom waa aaete ares gee 344 
Sales value of merchandise sold : 
GEL bc ba: 0s 6665 bas enenieaiane $1,589.66 
BGs c bccesce cocesasccecencoevwpeseneue cons 4,719.10 
SL... 25s <> Gd aw + Ge ale eae hee eae 1,272.80 
ne eo ee anaes are eatin $7,581.56 
Average sales per man per day............ PEELE $8.25 
Average number of inspectors employed............ 6 
Average number of calls per day where maintenance 
ET, on 2 5 cw gu warn kee uel eek bina ee 12's 
Average net cost per call where maintenance was 
BEES svcd vonberegpure ds CECCECIEN. BREWS HOES $0.016 


The summary of expense charged to the department for 6 months, 
includes the following items: | 


Clerical work at office ..........-ccccccccscees $150.00 

EN on co ccc cad cowgeececdcoecace 149.11 

Bray burners donated..... 12... ..eeeeeeeeeees 128.80 

Freight, express and cartage..............+.0 47.60 

PE cons ponbbah dah vheere ne eens 103.03 
ee $578.54 


From the total cost it would seem proper to de- 
duct the saving effected by the taking over of 
the complaint and call maintenance work from 
the Jobbing Department, during the last ten 


weeks of the period............0 cece eeeees $383.40 


$195.14 

A scheme is now being planned for the division of our territory 
into eight districts, all maintenance sales and complaint work in 
each district to be executed by an inspector assigned to that dis- 
trict. The plan is expected to make possible attention on the same 
day to all complaints received up to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
It is confidently anticipated that the cost of caring for complaints, 
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~ greatly reduced, will be entirely extinguished under this 
plan. ’ 

Before undertaking the systematic care of our consumers’ burn- 
ers, we were doubtful! as to the advisability of delegating the work 
to one outside of our own organization. In taking such action, we 
were influenced by conditions which doubtless prevail with most gas 
companies, ‘To be specific, no one in our organization, even though 
possessing the necessary qualifications, could give the time required 
for the planning and constant supervision of the work. We were 
inclined to believe that the contractor, with nis experience in this 
and similar work, might be expected to put in operation a scheme 
that would run smoothly from the start, and at a cost probably 
lower than if handled by our inexpert selves. 

That results have proven satisfactory, alike to customer and to 
pay ne igi justifies, we believe, the continuance of the plan 
in Lowell. 








Gas Meters. 


— —— 


[Paper by C. D. JENKINS, to the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. ] 


The province of a gas meter is to register the volume of gas 
passing through it. To do this the gas is measured by filling and 
emptying measuring compartments or diaphragms, and recording 
the number of strokes of such diaphragms by a counter geared to 
register cubic feet. To test the accuracy of registration, air or gas 
is passed through the meter, from a prover, until it registers a 
definite amount, which is compared with the amount delivered by 
the prover, The difference between the meter reading and prover 
reading multiplied by 100 and divided by the meter reading gives 
the per cent. correction. Provers are generally graduated for di- 
rect reading of per cent. error. 

The meter prover is a secondary standard derived, in Massachu- 
setts, from a cubic foot “ bottle’’ standardized by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. The cubic foot bottle has been checked 
by the original primary cubic foot holder built for the first inspec- 
tor of gas and gas meters, William Barton Rogers. In 1861 Rogers 
calibrated and first used this “ beautiful standard measure”’ as he 
called it. 

In testing finished meters with topsin place, the testing circle on 
dial is used, and care must be taken to bring the hand back ex- 
actly to the starting point, which is preferably chosen so that the 
hand is traveling upward. Much attention ‘must be given to tem- 
peratures ; the temperature of the various elements, the meter, 
the air in room and prover, and water in the prover, should not 
vary more than 2 F. for technical testing. The normal rate of 
flow for testing is six feet per hour for each light size, and the 
pressure l'» water. It is necessary to follow these directions in 
testing meters in use, for some of them have been found to regis- 
ter faster at a higher pressure and faster rate; while others, 
non-registering at normal rate, may register at a faster rate. 
Gas is sometimes used in place of air for testing meters removed 
from service, this method leaving the meter in better condition as 
regards diaphragms, but it requires care in its use. The gas must 
be saturated with water and condensate of the same gas as used in 
the meter, and the holder water should also be saturated with the 
same gas, while the temperatures must be kept alike. 

To show the accuracy of a new meter the following test was 
made with controlled temperatures. A meter from stock, ready for 
State inspection, was tested at a manufacturer's proving room on 
several provers, then taken to the inspector's rogm and tested on 
two provers ; after which, still carefully carried by hand, it was 
tested at a distant gas company's repair shop. After a re-test at 
the inspector’s the meter was again tested at the manufacturer's 
proving room. The following table shows the results in averages 
of several tests : 


Pi IR ic Ki ririiss tdeseatns ees 0.25 slow 
So) se raersi iin won: new See cates 0.300 slow 
TE.” ». rusian que siaiale diy rainnte ious 0.03‘ . fast 
cor awe eee a needa. Se 0.2240 slow 
>. . ‘\peksibemeedbbe edb veel 0.185 slow 


Meters in use are re-inspected on complaint of consumer or of 
gas company; these meters require care in testing as they are 
more or less worn; several runs are made unti! results check on at 
least three different points. Attention should be paid to the rate 
of running and pressure and, as always, to temperatures. The 
following table shows the results of several years testing in Massa- 
chusetts : 
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Results of Testing Metera on Complaint. 




















Total — Fast Meters | Slow Meters 
Year .- os iieer. y j 

| Fer Cont. (Number | F ony 4 mes F yg 
1872... 202 0.32F > 81 87 4.30 | 32 | 9.55 
1873... 238 #1.18F 95 | 100 56.43 | 40 | 6.61 
1874... 285 ©0.57F | 131 | 101 4.76 51 | 6.22 
1875.. 314 223F 142 (123 5.99 | 39 | 8.17 
W7G.. 381 O.74F 179 (148 9 5.19 | 53 | 9.18 
1877.. 257 0.28F, 125 | 93° 4.79 34 | 11.00 
1878... 343 0.63 F/ 180 9 111 5.34 | 44 9.51 
In7¥.. 193 0.64F] 91 83 5.00 | 18 | 16.20 
Is80... 122 O.52F] 52 | 48 4.54 22 | 6.59 
Iss}.. 141 O.383F |} 72 | 41 5.68 28 | 6.44 
Iss2.. 127 0.438 | 62 | 41 4.10 21 | 11.30 
INSS.. 38.62.7658) 15 | UU 4.25 12 *| 13.12 
I8s4.. 176° O.58F 100 51 4.22 ' 25 | 5.02 
1885... 139 0.088, 74 44 5.09 | 2) | 11.50 
18n6.. 124 0.79S | 64 38 4.55 22 | 12.43 
Iss7... 94 0.62F/] Gz | 23 4.29 | 8 | 5.69 
IsS8.., 182 0.82F | 109 56 | 5.22 | 17 | 8.71 
Iss9..! 179 0.05 S | 121 42 5.65 | 16 | 15.41 
Isve..) 218 O0.60S | 134 | 64 | 5.32 | 20 | 23.60 
In9f..} 230 0.418 | 144 | 52 | 4.74 | 34 | 10.03 
Invz..| 344 0.41 FF] 190 205 | 5.67 | 49 | 9.28 
In93..] 527. 1.23 F | 284 | 197 | 5.10 46 | 9.30 
Is94..) 604 0.99 F | 327 | 217 | 4.70 | 55 | 9.56 
I8¥5.., 957 0.40 F | 549 301 4.73 | 93 | 9.72 
1s96..' 1200 1.22 F | 602 | 477 | 4.87 | 113 | 8.41 
Inv. .| 443 1.36 F | 220 | 183 | 4.98 © 31 | 12.39 
Ings..| 537 1.10 F | 248 | 2385 | 4.97 42 | 15.65 
is99..| 473 0.64 F | 225 | 199 | 4.64 49 | 13.52 
1y0u..| 633 0.74 F | 298 | 258 | 4.81 | 77 | 10.75 
iwol..| 940 1.86F | 413 | 456 | 4.76 | 71 | 7.89 
1902..| 990 1.60F | 394 | 479 | 5.18 117 | 7.53 
1903... 1195 1.28 F | 535 | 54 4.84 | 119 | 10.07 
1904... 1204 1.69 F | 521 578 4.93 105 | 8.87 
1905.. 746 2.29 F} 324 | 359 | 5.31 | 63 | 4.40 
1906..' 416) 1.82F } 178 | 212 , 4.82 | 25 | 7.50 
1yo7.., 354] 1.64F | 48 | 177 | 4.46 | 29 | 7.74 
iwus..| 4321 1.65 F |} 199 | 201 | 4.37 | 32 | 5.81 
1909...) 4112) 1.78 F | 180) | 189 1.87 32 5.40 
1910..) 325 | 1.38F | 136 | 158 | 4.58 | 31 | 9.27 
wll..| 452 /0.59F | 236 | 152 | 4.50 | 64 | 6.70 
1y12..} 440 | 1.26 F | 225 | 175 4.60 | 40 | 8.33 
191s..] 352) 1.14F |} 195 | 129 | 4.30 | 28 | 7.08 
1914... 286 /0.76F | 169 | 86 | 5.12 | a 7.98 























In the majority of cases consumers complain of their meters be- 
cause they believe them to be fast, and the above is not a fair in- 
dication of the condition of all meters in use. A well made meter 
ought to retain its accuracy for a number of years, if certain es- 
sential conditions are complied with ; proper location of meter, with 
even temperature, neither extremely hot nor cold, well purified gas 
carrying only smal! amounts of oil vapor, ammenia or carbonic acid, 
and the meter ought not to be overloaded, even temporarily. Me- 
ters used under such conditions have been known to register occu- 
rately for from 20 to 25 years; in fact, one 30 It. in use for 37 
years, on retest, was fuund to prove 1.5% slow. As the above con- 
ditions are not always complied with, and sometimes meters out 
fur periods of 1 to 7 years are found incorrect, it is very desirable 
to periodically test and examine all meters. The length of period 
depends on the use to which the meter has been put, and its size. 








Legisiation on Shut -Offs Not Necessary. 


—-— —— 


The Gas and Electric Light Commission, in its report to the 
Massachusetts Legislature on the subject of requiring outside gas 
shut-offs, holds that no legislation is necessary. Commissioner 
Meaney, at a hearing February 23d, before the Public Lighting 
Committee, said that local authorities should be urged to study 
local needs, and if desirable prescribe such safe-guards as they 
felt necessary, keeping in mind the relation of the value of these 
devices in fire prevention to the cost of their installation. 
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Show Window Axioms. 


tanita: 
H. THURSTON OWENS. 


Talk delivered before the Employees of the Westchester Lighting 
Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The eyes are the windows of the soul. The show windows are 

the outward and visible sign of a merchants desire to do business. 
“rublic utilities have prospered, in spite of their business meth- 
ods, rather than because of them. 

The very name, New Business Department, is an admission of 
weakness. 

The unprecedented growth in urban population, in the past de- 
cade, the appreciation of the service rendered and the means to 
enjoy them, have made possible enormous stock and bond flotations 
and liberal extensions of plant and equipment. 

Commercial departments have grown and expanded almost over- 
night, like the mushroom. Hysterical efforts at merchandising 
have proven to be a serious burden in growing communities. 

The business goal of to-day, however, in the gas and electric 
field, is to run the commercial departments on the line of the suc- 
cessful merchant. The companies are making strenuous efforts to 
lose less money each year, as none of these departments are operated 
at a profit. 

The gas and electric show windows of the country, as the out- 
ward and visible signs of a desire to do business, demunstrate that 
these modern ideas are taking hold. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


The elementary principles of advertising, which apply to show 
window decorating, may be summed up in three words: 


Attract Interest Hold 


The design and arrangement will attract attention. 

Charm or timeliness will hold the interest. 

A useful application demonstrated will create desire. 

Now we have gone immediately from the prosaic rules of busi- 


+ ness into the realm of psychology. 


We may dismiss the thought, or give it another name, but big 
business is beginning to realize that this new division of work has 
merits which are of the earth, earth instead of mere spiritual 
meanderings. 

Four PROBLEMS TO SOLVE. 


Before we attempt to dress the window, let us go back to the 
basic law that governs our activities. This might be expreased as 
** Honesty is the rock of business policy.” 

Honesty is not a policy, it is elemental. 

When you have something to sell by means of a window display, 
you have four problems. First, convince yourself what it will ac- 
complish and how. Second, arrange it in your window so that its 
usefulness ia demonstrated. Third, complete the scene by making 
the setting harmonious and pleasing with suitable furnishings, etc. 
Fourth, add something that will attract attention, such as color ar- 
rangement or motion. 

You see we have worked our problem backwards and in this 
way made sure of the final result, desire. This is the one of real 
importance. 

WHAT TO DEMONSTRATE. 


Booklets have been issued tabulating a thousand or more uses of 
gas and probably half as many for electricity, so that a different 
method of application could be displayed every week for several 
years. 


Such a great variety is neither necessary nor advisable, us another 
principle applies, that of repetition. 


A good story is worth telling twice. 
What story can we repeat with the best result ? 


1. The one that tells about the article your company is pushing 
at the time. 


2. About a seasonable article. 
3. About one that has some news value. 

_ 4. About an article that is offered at a reduced price. 
5. About something that is to be increased in price. 
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LIGHTING THE SHOW WINDOW. 


The lighting of a window should be a model, both as to arrange- 
ment and as to the hours of burning. It should represent your 
ideas as to what others in your community should have. 

Be careful not to waste light,.for if you do your neighbors will 
immediately say that vou can afford to ‘‘ Light Up,’’ because it 
costs you nothing, but it would be too expensive for them. 


Dont’s. 


Don’t try to sell 57 varieties at one time. 

Don't lose business by not indicating, by means of a price tag, 
whether your prospect can afford to buy the appliance. 

Don't forget that the public is interested in what gas and elec- 
tricity will do for them. 

Don't hope to sell something by using a moving device that does 
not accomplish something useful. 

Don’t fail to change your windows every week. 

Don’t offer an old type of appliance as an example. These old 
styles make excellent goods for reduced price and off season sales. 

Don’t fail to put signs in the window telling what the appliance 
will do for the prospect. 


DON’T FORGET THE FOREIGNER. 


If our psychological inferences are to be logical we must arrange 
some displays that will appeal to the foreigner. This is especially 
true along our Eastern Coast and in certain large centers else- 
where. ‘ 

These people are Americans, and they would fight as quick as 
any of our “ Native Sons,”’ but their pocket books are reached 
through sentiment, just as yours and mine. 

The able and far sighted men who own and operate our Public 
Utilities are men of sentiment too, and it is their earnest wish that 
the corporation dissolve itself inte the personalities of its men and 
women who meet the public. 

Make your show windows a human, visible sign of your inward 
desire to please through service. 


—— —— — 


New Methods and Appliances. 
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Treatment of Mantle Ash.- 
ro -_——>-- 

Amsterdam pays special attention to the recovery of thoria from 
mantle residues and waste. There are two sources of material, 
broken mantles from the street lamps and spoiled mantles from the 
mantle manufactory. The fragments of broken mantles are col- 
lected by the street lamp tenders, and returned to the works. 
When some quantity is accumulated it is passed on to the mantle- 
makers where it ‘s carefully sifted, and is then either exchanged 
fur an equivalent quantity of nitrate of thorium or if the amount 
offered in exchange is inadequate, it is treated in the chemical 
laboratory of the gas works. The material recovered from spailed 
mantles is enough, per 1,000 mantles made, to impregnate 44 fresh 
mantles ; and from the street lamps, for every 1,000 mantles used, 
enough thoria is recovered fur 276 new mantles 

To use this material, after being sifted, it is treated with three 
times its weight of cincentrated sulphuric acid, and kept for some 
days at a temperature of about 200 C. (392 F.), with constant 
stirring. A pasty homogenous mass is thus obtained which is 
treated with cold water; maintained at from 8 toll C. (46.4 
to 50° F.) so as to avoid breaking up of the sulphate in the mass. 
The sulphate dissolves very slowly in the cool water; but the 
operation of solution should be maintained as active as it safely can 
be, else the sulphate will go back into sulphuric acid and insoluble 
basic sulphates. The water solution is filtered, then mixed with a 
sulution of oxalic acid, which precipitates oxalate of thoria and of 
ceria. The precipitate is allowed to settle, decanted and washed 
until the liquid coming off is neutral; it is then well washed on a 
filter paper and finally dried for several days at a temperature 
from 130 to 140 C. (266° to 284° F.). To transform this oxa- 
late precipitate into nitrate, it is boiled with pure nitrie acid of 
sp. gr. 1.4 until it disappears. The quantity of acid required is 
about two and a half times the weight of the precipitate to be 
dissolved. The solution is evaporated to dryness to get rid of any 
remaining nitric acid. To test the composition of the product, 
trial mantles are made with it, and these are tested. If the 
luminosity dues not come up tu the mark some cerium nitrate is 
added to the solution. 








PATENTED CHECKER Brick SHAPES.—An English patent has 
been granted for the illustrated checker blocks, the object being to 
minimise the lodgment of dust or carbon in the chekers and at the 
same time to reduce the friction of the gases passing through the 
chambers; also to provide for the breaking of the joints between 
the successive courses of bricks. The cheker block is constructed 
with alternate square pedestals A and double-bevelled recesses #, 
both on its upper and lower surfaces. The pedestals and the re- 
cesses are each equal in length to the unit width of brick, and are 
thus equal and uniform, whilst the double-bevelled recesses are in 
all cases formed with a fine edge in lieu of the rounded or extend- 
vd edges as heretofore proposed The pedestals and recesses are 
arranged in the known staggered formation, that is to say, each 





pedestal at the top is opposite a recess at the bottom, and each re- 
cess at the top is likewise opposite a pedestal at the bottom. Thus 
when the chekering chambers are built up, with the bottom pe- 
destals of each brick bearing on the upper pedestals of the course 
of bricks at right angles below it, a double-bevelled fine edged re- 
cess occurs at the top and bottom of each brick at all points where 
the gases are in contact, and the lodgment of dust or carbon in 





the chekers is thereby prevented, and the passage of the gases at 
the same time facilitated. 

The figures show perspective views of four modifications of the 
brick. The pedestals A and the fine edged recesses B may be so 
arranged in each cheker brick as to provide for each successive 
course of bricks being set either flush with the joints of the pre- 
ceding course in the usual manner or to break joint with the same ; 
in the latter case the pedestals A' at the extreme ends of each 
brick are of a length equal to one-half only of the unit width of 
brick. The bevel of the recesses K may be either flat or curved, 
and at any convenient angle or radius, but the recesses in all cases 
are formed with sharp edges. 





_+— 


TEMPERATURE OF THE OUTSIDE SURFACE OF A STEAM PIPE.- 
Temperature measurements, reported in Technical Paper 114 of 
the Bureau or Mines, show that the temperature of the outside 
surface of a steam pipe is very nearly that of the steam in the 
pipe, and that there is no appreciable ditference in the temperature 
of the outside surface, whether the pipe is bare or covered with a 
1” layer of magnesia covering. Therefore, the conductivity of the 
iron pipe is so high that only a fraction of a degree of temperature 
drop between the two surfaces is needed to conduct through the 
metal all the heat that can be radiated from the outside surface of 
the pipe under almost any condition. Also, the rate of heat im- 
partation from the steam to the inside surface of the pipe is so 
high that the metal is kept at the same temperature as the steam. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that saturated steam can give 
off a larger quantity of heat by condensation without any change 
in temperature. 

From these it follows, that in computing the heat loss through 
pipe coverings the resistance to the heat flow through the metal of 
the pipe can be ignored, and only the resistance of the covering ma- 
terial considered. That is, it is safe to assume the inside surface 
of the covering to be at the same temperature as the steam in the 
pipe. These deductions hold true only for saturated steam. With 
superheated steam and hot water, both of which give off heat by a 
drop in temperature, the results would be considerably moditied. 
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Items of Interest from Various Localities. 





Ma. Joun KEILLOR, gas engineer of Hamilton, Ontario, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as superintendent of the Vancouver Gas 
Co., and has taken up his new duties. He has resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian Gas Association, and will be suc- 
ceeded in that office by George W. Allen, advertising manager of 
the Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto. 





Tue Ruasell Engineering Company, St. Louis, Mo., has issued a 
very attractive circular describing two installations of slot-type 
carbonizing plants, contracts for which have just been awarded 
them. The one at Auburn Junction, Ind., for the Indiana Fuel and 
Light Co., will comprise two benches of three ovens, each 19’, 6° 


long. The ovens proper, as well as the supporting and bracing © 


tiles and furnace arch, will be of silica materials and on such a 
slope that the coke will readily discharge itself. The contract at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the Halifax Electric Tramway Co. pro- 
vides for furnishing and installing 6 arches and 4 benches. Each 
bench will contain 6 slot retorts, 16° Icng, all installed in an en- 
closed building. This installational so includes a coal receiving 
hopper, a double roll crusher, and a bucket elevator conveyor 
which will lift the crushed coal to the level of the overhead coal 
bins and carry it across over the benches to be discharged into the 
bins, and each bench will have an individual coal bunker. 





S. E.. DeF Rese, general manager of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Gas 
Company, has been appointed consulting engineer to the Chatta- 
nooga Gas and Coal Products Company, and will have charge of 
operation of the new by-products plant at Alton Park, in addition 
to his present responsibilities. 





Tue large dining room of Fort Durkee Hotel, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
was beautifully decorated for the annual banquet of the employees 
of the Wilkes-Barre Company on March 2d. D. L. Hart was toast- 
master, and Prof. P. J. Noone entertained with stories. E. A. 
Wakeman, general manager of the company, gave a heart to heart 


talk, in which he praised the employees for their loyalty. F. A.. 


Kelly, superintendent, A. Houck and some others gave timely 
talks. There were solos by George F. Mason, Jr., Scotch songs by 
Thomas J. Collins, popular songs by Albert Bagnell and solos by 
Henry Reese. Near the close of the banquet William M. Seiple, 
metre foreman, who has resigned to go to Cambridge, Ohio, was 
presented with a handsome traveling bag, the presentation speech 
made by Hugh Boyle. The committee in charge was: J. A. Far- 
rell, chairman, W. B. Owens, D. J. Davis, G. F. Baird, F. E. Hollis, 
-Hugh Boyle, C. E. Wakeman, A. C. Houck and H. Reese. 





Mr. JoserH Licnt has resigned from the directorate of the 
Dayton (O.) Gas Company, after more than 60 years connection with 
the company, but has consented to serve as secretary of the board 
of directors. Mr. Light is now 82 years of age and went to Day- 
ton when it claimed but 1,500 population. The Dayton Gas Com- 
pany at that time was what was known as a four inch works, and 
the directors were Wm. Dickey, Elias Stout, T. A. Phillips, John 
Harries, Jos. Clegg, Simon Gebhart and R. R. Dickey. 


Tue Pittsfield (Mass.) Coal Gas Company plans to lay about 20 
miles of mains and laterals in Lee and Lenox. Work will begin 
about April 1, and continue the greater part of the summer. 
Trenching machines will be used on the work. 


Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Gas Company, operated by Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, has closed a contrect with the Fulton Com- 
pany, manufacturers of steam regulators and similar products, for 
a consumption of 500,000 cubic feet of gas daily, and this figure is 
expected to be increased to about 3,000,000 cubic feet within a 
few years. Henry O. Loebell, chief engineer of the Industrial Fuel 
Department of Henry L. Doherty & Co., announced recently that 
there is an opportunity in Toledo, O., for use of 9,000,000 cubic 
feet of artificial gas daily. 











PILS in the grade schools of Freeport, Ills., are taught how to 
ake and electric meters, and figure out how much the bill 
will be. 


THE Greenville, Mich., common council has ordered the Bondhold- _ 


ers’ Protective Committee of the Greenville Gas, Electric Light, 
Power and Fuel Company to appear before the council within 30 
days to obtain a franchise for the furnishing of gas to the city. 
This company, it is alleged, has been operating for several years 
without any legal right to the use of the city streetsand highways. 





It is reported that a gas plant is to be built in Maysfield, Ky., by 
interests that will absorb the water and electric light plants. Major 
W. A. Calhoun of Paducah is active in the project. 





MANAGER C. S. WRIGHT, of the Grand Haven Gas Company, has 
resigned to enter business for himself. Mr. Wrigbt has been with 
the W. E. Moss Company, of which the Grand Haven Company is a 
part, for the last seven vears, and during his management the 
Grand Haven Company has greatly increased its business, extending 
the lines to Highland Park and Spring Lake, Mr. Wright will go 
into the general brokerage business in Grand Rapids. 





AT the last meeting of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Coal and Gas Com- 
pany Employees’ Association, the bowling committee, appointed to 
arrange a league among the members, reported the successful com- 
pletion of their work. A new committee, composed of the five team 
captains, was appointed to look after the further activities. It was 
voted to empower the secretary to arrange for a joint meeting with 
the North Adams, Adams and Williamstown Gas Association, to be 
held at Pittsfield some time during April. It will probably consist 
of a business session and banquet and a bowling match. 





EXTENSIVE improvements are planned by the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company at the gas plant in Paris, Ills., work to be 
started as soon as the necessary material arrives, according to Maa- 
ager W. H. Gaines. The company will tear down the old walls 
which house the plant, and will rebuild with modern material A 
new roof and new floors will replace the old, and everything possi- 
ble will be done to make the plant modern throughout. 


THE Bond Men’s Club of Chicago was given a 20-minute talk at 
luncheon by Mr. Edward G. Cowdery, president of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company. Mr. Cowdery described the difference 
between water gas, coal gas and by-product coke oven gas, and the 
different processes of manufacture, and gave an vutline of the 
problems involved in the distribution of gas in a large city. He 
presented some figures on the cost and distribution of gas, and ex- 
plained the rates recently offered to the city. 





TH» Minnesota Tax Commission has upheld the classification by the 
city assessor of the mains and conduits of the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, at the rate of 40‘; after the company had re- 
quested that they be classed as tools and machinery of a manufac- 
toring plant, which would mean a rate of 33'3%. 





J. E. Peitsrick, formerly superintendent of the Brockton (Mass.) 
Gas Light Co., and later manager at York, Pa., is superintendent 
of the plant of the New England Manufacturing Co., Woburn, 
Mass., engaged in the making of high explosives. 


For a nation accustomed to lamps and candles for centuries, the 
fact that nearly 2,000,000 people in Japan now use gas for light- 
ing purposes, consuming more than 5,000,000 cubic feet annually, 
is worthy of notice, says the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum. Superstition and ignorance caused 
numerous accidents at first, but the results have not been so uni- 
formly fatal as in many countries because Japanese houses are not 
so air tight as the houses of other countries. The capital invested in 
gas works in Japan amounts to about $26,000,000, the dividend 
yields being about 10% annually. 





Tue Oak Harbor (Ohio) Natural Gas Company has notified its 
consumers that the price will be raised from 50 cents a thousand 
to 75 cents; and the city council at a special meeting passed a res- 
olution which requires the Gas Company to take up their mains 
within 30 days, 
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THe work of rebuilding the gas plant of the Manistee (Mich.) 
Power and Light Company, which has been in progress for some 
time, has been completed, and users of gas are now promised a 
better quality and more even pressure as the result of the installa- 
tion of up-to-date apparatus, 





THE February output of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
showed the largest percentage of gain, 9.9%, for any month since 
July, 1912, when the increase was 15.1%. 





*F. L. HorrmMan, formerly of Trenton, N. J., and also of the 
Norwood (Mass.) Gas Company, has accepted a position in the com- 
mercial department of the Athol Gas and Electric Company. 





THE Des Moines (la.) Gas Company has paid $96,202.82 in re- 
bates to consumers, according to an order signed by Judge Wade 
in the Federal Court, which discharges the present bond of $150,- 
000, given by the company. Only $17,797.18 of the rebates re- 
main unpaid. The company has been diligent in its endeavor to 
pay the rebates, and the new bond is fixed at $20,000. 





S$. E. MULHOLLAND, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been elected vice 
president of the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, and 
given charge.uf the operation of the properties in Indiana form- 
erly comprising the Indiana Lighting Company and the General 
Service Company. Mr. Mulholland’s jurisdiction includes Fort 
Wayne, Lafayette, Peru, Wabash, Logansport, Lebanon, Frank- 
fort, Bluffton, Decatur and the gas and water company in Craw- 
fordsville. : 


A. F. Beruincerk and Walter Adams, representing the Utah 
Valley Gas and Coke Company, appeared before the county com- 
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missioners in Provo and secured a 50-year franchise for laying 
mains on and across county roads. The maximum rate to be charged 
consumers is $1.60 per thousand with a discount of 10 cents if paid 
before the 10th of the succeeding month. The company expects 
to extend its mains to Springville and Spanish Fork this season. 





Tue Old Colony Gas Company has leased Pythian Hall, Wey- 
mouth Landing, Mass., for the week of April 17th to 22nd, when 
Miss Carolyn Putnam Webber will give free demonstration lectures 
on cookery every afternoon (except Wednesday). The subjects will 
be: Monday, * Breakfast Suggestions.” Tuesday, ‘ Dainty but 
Practical.” Thursday, ““ New and Old Desserts.” Friday, ‘ Odds 
and Ends.” Saturday, ‘What to Have for Dinner.” Carfares will 
be refunded to all adults attending the lectures and residing in the 
district supplied, and a gas range will be given away by daily 
drawings. : 





HeNRY E. ALLEN, manager of the Appliance Department of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, died suddenly on March 6th. 
Mr. Allen had suffered from excessive blood pressure for several 
years, but his death came as a shock to his many friends. 





EmMeETT R. CuRTIN, manager of the gas interests in Lima, O., 
will be the directing head of all of the Ohio companies included in 
the recent sale of the Indiana Lighting Company to the United 
Gas Improvement Company. Mr. Curtin was elected president of 
the Ohio corporations, the other officers being Walton Clark, vice- 
president; G. W. Curran, secretary, and H. C. Miller, treasurer 
and assistant secretary. The companies combined are the Lima 
Natural Gas Company, the Lima Gas Light Company, and those at 
St. Marys, Wapakoneta, Celina, Fort Recovery, Cridersville and 
Coldwater. 





Utilities Commission News. 





Must Surviy DemManp.- -Adding its weight to decisions made by 
other commissions, the Arizona Corporation Commission has de- 
cided that a public service company must ordinarily furnish ser- 
vice upon request. Accordingly the Miami Electric Power Com- 
pany is compelled to furnish electrical service to the residents in 
the Live Oak and the Inspiration additions to the town of Miami. 
A number of the residents of those additions filed a complaint with 
the commission, stating that the company had refused to extend its 
wires to those sections and repeatedly refused to supply service to 
the petitioners. The company, it appeared, had laid out the 
original town site of Miami, and did not care to furnish power to 
the additions-laid out subsequently. The commission held that as 
the power company was a public service corporation, there was no 
reason why it should not extend its lines to the additions adjoining 
the city. 





OBLIGATION TO ENFORCE OrDERS.—The Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia has ruled that in cases where the Public Service 
Commission has upon proper evidence and after due consideration 
made an order prescribing certain rates to be charged for services 
by a public service corporation, it is the official duty of the indi- 
vidual members of the Commission to compel obedience to such 
order by instituting proper proceedings in court, if necessary. If 
before instituting such proceedings the individzal members shuuld 
be prosecuted in their official capacity for the purpose of having 
the enforcement of the order. enjoined, it is then their duty to make 
defense thereto by all proper and lawful means, and an offer te 
give money to one of them in order to induce him to give testi- 
mony in such case, whether said testimony be for or against, is an 
attempt to influence a public officer in the performance of his of- 
ficial duty. All the acts of such public service commissioners to 
be performed in relation to such suits, whether employing counsel 
or procuring evidence or giving testimony, are official and not pri- 
vi.te or personal acts. 





CoMPETITION IN Utiuities Dereats Its Own PuRPose.—Com- 
missioner C. B. Attchison, of Oregon, ina paper read before a re- 
cent meeting of the N. E. L. A., in Oregon, said; “If the State is 
to invite private enterprise to perform its governmental functions, 
it must deal as fairly with the utility as it expects the utility to 
deal with it. The investment invited must, to the extent that it 


is prudently and honestly made, be given such reasonable safe- 


guards that in the long run capital will continue to be invested in 
such enterprises. It has often been pointed out that public utility 
investments are of a fixed character ; the property stays where it 
is put, and the owner cannot load it upon cars and take it else- 
where when market conditions in the locality where he has made 
his investment do not suit him. In no way can the permanency 
and attractiveress of public utility service be impaired more quick- 
ly than by unnecessary and useless competition, admitted or per- 
mitted, in an already insufficient field. Thére is no denying that 
competition often brings temporary gains to present consumers ; 
and it is*sometimes necessary as a disciplinary measure for a 
utility that has failed in its duty, and. for the protection of the 
public. Likewise there can be no doubt that unnecessary or des- 
tructive competition ultimately does the community more harm 
than the temporary benefit ; that even for temporary benefits there 
comes a time of repayment with interest, and that the effects on 
the State as a whole are bad. The most aggravated case is where 
the municipality, through partisan or ill-considered motives, enters 
into competition—an unregulated free lance-- against a regulated, 
privately owned utility. This situation is met elsewhere, and can 
be met here, by a “ convenience and necessity law,’’ which will 
permit the working out of a central, well rounded policy, and per- 
manently secure to the local communities all the benefits they now 
have temporarily through barbaric competition. It can be conser- 
vatively stated that the rate of return the utility investor might 
expect, and could lawfully demand in protection of his investment, 
as against a schedule made by a rate regulating body, would be 
lessened in this State at least one and a quarter per cent. per an- 
num. An amount roughly equal to 10‘ of the total existing 
utility rate schedules is now being paid needlessly, as a premium 
for the privilege of setting utility corporations against each other, 
to see which will first be bankrupted. The State is strewn with 
financial wrecks from such unnecessary competitive storms, and 
even the beach combers have nothing to show for their accumula- 
tions.” ; 





Mr. ESHLEMAN Deapb. -John M. Eshleman, author of the Cali- 
fornia Utility Commission waw, and first president of the Califor- 
nia commission, died at Indio, Cal., February 28, while en route to 
Los Angeles from Washington. .Mr. Eshleman resigned from the 
commission in 1914 to become Lieutenant-Governor of California, 
the position which he held at the time of his death. He was only 
thirty-nine years of age. 
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Financial Notes. 





AMERICAN Gas CoMPANY and affiliated companies report for year 
ended December $1 : 


leave 1'2% to be paid. Another of 1% will be paid July 1, and 
whether to place Brooklyn Union on an 8% annual basis may 


s 1915 1914 1913 4) come before stockholders at the annua! meeting next November. 
Piicecascéeavens seuenbad $3,979,614 $3,764,837 $3,410,975 || The 1915 operating revenue of approximately $11,000,000 are the 
Net. - Aces hhestnneds er 1,104,271 886,862 819,778 largest in the company’s history. 

Sur. af. charges............ 761,923 552,283 505,510 7 : 

ST MING «avis sees 459.219 374,881 311,596 “THe board of directors of the STANDARD Gas AND ELECTRIC 
ial eae eae 802,704 177,402 193.913 CoMPANY has declared a dividend of 1% on the preferred stock, 
Ex-div. fr. West U. G. @ El... = ia 65.016 payable March 15, 1916, to stockholders of record February 29, 
OE GOR, icccs cecvscees 125,000 100,000 155,016 1916. 

SE fica ae ain dicks bos ee 177,704 77,402 103,913 


In connection with the sale by the UNiTEeD Gas AnD ELectric 
CoRPORATION of $5,000,000 6% thirty-year collateral trust sinking 
fund gold bonds and the retirement of al! of the outstanding notes 
of the corporation, it is of interest to recall that less than a year 
ago, when financial conditions generally were in a state of uncer- 
tainty, this corporation financed $7,500,000 of maturities. This 
was accomplished through the sale to Drexel & Co. of $5,500,000 
three-year secured gold notes and the sale of $2,350,000 thirty- 
year bonds. Three months after the date of issue, $1,000,000 of 
the notes were retired. That this corporation was able to retire 
the balance of $4,500,000 of the notes within a year by the sale of 
bonds indicate a strong condition. The underwriters report that 
$3,500,000 of the bonds have already been placed at retail. 


Tue outlined annual report the BROOKLYN UNION Gas COMPANY 
shows for 1915 an expansion of 3% in output, a similar gain in 
in gross, an increase of $750,000 in net, after taxes and amortiza- 
tion, a surplus for dividends of $2,000,000, after charges and 
amortization, or $560,000 in excess of the 8% paid in dividends; 
and an advance in profit and loss surplus to $6,500,000. Earnings 
on the $18,000,000 capital stock were approximately 114% in 1915, 
compared with 7.2 in 1914, 5.4% in 1913, 9.2% in 1912, 9.9% 
in 1911, and 9.8%, in 1910. Brooklyn Union, however, charges to 
operating expenses large amounts of general amortization, and 
earnings in 1915, before $1,500,000 amortization was deducted, 
represented 19.347 on outstanding stock, compared with similar 
earnings of 15.2 in 1914, 12.9 in 1913, 16.5 in (912, 16.9 in 1911, 
and 17.4 in 1910. With such earnings, it caused no surprise when 
four years ago it was announced that 1‘ extra would be paid semi- 
annually in addition to the regular 5‘/, until stockholders were 
compensated for the difference between the dividends paid and an 
average of 6‘< since 1905. The 8 extra dividends thus far paid 
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It is announced that the AMERICAN COAL Propucts ComPANy, 
well known in connection with the sale of sulphate of ammonia, and 
parent organization of the Barrett Manufacturing Company, has 
decided to unite the good-will of both concerns under the name of 
“The Barrett Company.”” The new company will have the same 
amount of stock as the American Coal Products Company, and the 
change of name will be accomplished by exchanging outside certifi- 
cates share for share. 


THe GuLF Coast Gas Company haa filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy giving liabilities as $427,089.13 and assets $227,500. 
Some days ago an involuntary petition was filed by the creditors, 
but this has not yet been acted on. It is understood that if certain 
outside interests are able to purchase the property the company 
will be reorganized under a new name. The principal secured 
First National Bank of Mobile, $11,814.46; First 
National Bank of Gulfport, $5,000; People’s Bank of Biloxi, $8,000 ; 
J. N. Johnson, $1,000; M. L. Poe, $2,000; R. M. Davis, $5,000; 
Gay & Ellerbee, 343.600; A. Chipella, $1,500; Municipal Utilities 
Corporation, New York, $97,000; L. N. Dantzler, $9,400; J.C. 
Clower, $1,000. The largest unsecured claims are: Ahrens & Ott 
Manufacturing Company, $2,809.25; M. W. Bagot, $1,300; J. B. 
Robinson & Co., $1,712,54; Rathbone Sard Company, $1,663.33; 
Standard Oi] Company, $1,214.08. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Orrice ov Tus Usiteo Gas Inpaovensst Co., 

. W. Comnen Buoad avo Aucn Stx., 

PuiLapecraia. Mur, 8, 1915 
The Directors Lhuve this day declared a quarteris divi. 
fend of % per veat. (one dollar per share), payable April 
18, 1¥16, to stowkholders of record at the ck sc of vvei- 
oeen Mur. 31, lvl» 

RIS 


Checks will be mailed 
1. W. MORKIS, Treasurer. 








New METHODS AND APPLIANCES ... . .......-..ee00e- 
Patented Checker Brick Shapes—Temperature of the 
Outside Surface of a Steam Pipe. 

ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES............ 
Mr. Keillor Goes to Vancouver—Russell Engineering 
Company Contracts-—-Chattanooga Gas and Coal Products 
Co. under Mr. DeFrese — Wilkes-Barre Banquet —A 
Veteran Light— Mains for Lee and Lenox—A Knoxville 
Consumer—Taught to Read Meters—Operating Without 
Franchise— Plant for Maysfield, Ky. -C. S. Wright Re- 
tires— Pittsfield Association Activities—Paris, Ills., Im- 
provements—Mr. Cowdery to Bond Men-—Minneapolis 
Taxes—A Personal--Gas Lighting in Japan. -Two Notifi- 
cations - Rebuilt Manistee Plant -- Boston Output — 
Another Personal—Des Moines Rebates—-Mr. Mulholland 
Vice-President--Old Colony Demonstrations—H E. Allen 
Dead—Mr. Curtin made President. 

UTiLiTies COMMISSION NEWS............6. ccccceccccces 
Must Supply Demand—Obligation to Enforce Orders 
‘Competition in Utilities Defeats Its Own Purpose— Mr, 
Eshleman Dead. 
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Public Lighting Table for Mar., 1916 (Ad. Section)....... 7 

Meeting Times of the Various Gas Associations (Adver- 
tising Section) eskheese 
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